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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The second visit of the Kirg and Queen to Ireland 
was not less acceptable because it was as far as might 
be unofficial. At Kingstown, where the Royal party 
landed on Tuesday, the King in reply to numerous ad- 
dresses emphasised, with the same insistence as at his 
last visit, his expectation that the re-emergence of a 
hopeful spirit among the Irish people, coinciding with 
progress in the housing of the poor and the general 
improvement in industrial conditions, was the begin- 
ning of a period of real prosperity. But at Naas, 
‘‘Naas of the Kings”, the journey first became so to 
speak individual. Ireland, it has been said, is designed 
to become the playground of the Empire. The King’s 
references to Punchestown, ‘‘ famous in the annals of 
Irish sport” and ‘‘the Curragh camp” where ‘‘as 
soldier I spent many happy days”, expressed a concep- 
tion of Ireland true in itself and valuable to the country. 
When English people know Ireland, the Irish question 
will be answered. 


A part of the Russian fleet has for the first time 
during the war taken the aggressive. A few of the 
details are contradictory but we have from both sides 
the information that two torpedo boats supported by 
cruisers from Vladivostok cut off and sank a Japanese 
military transport, the ‘* Kinshiu Maru” of 4,000 tons, 
to the north of Gensan. It is reported that 200 men 
who refused to surrender went down with the boat, 
but that the officers and others of the crew were taken 
off. On the previous day a transport vessel and a small 
steamer were sunk at Gensan, but of these we have no 
details. Apart from the proof of the capacity of the 
weaker fleet for attack—and the fogs to which Admiral 
Jessen alludes are no doubt of some assistance—the news 
IS suggestive of the tactics of the Japanese. They must 
be landing men to the east as well as the west of Korea. 
If we may assume Sakhalin a probable objective for 
military operations, it is quite impossible to believe 
that the Japanese would be so foolhardy as to move 
troops across the water without guaranteeing their 


safety by sending a force along with them which would 
prohibit any attack from the Russian cruisers. Having 
ieft their base the Russian ships will be lucky if they 
get back to it again without finding Admiral Kanshi- 
mura barring their way. 


The rumour that submarines have been successfully 
experimented with at Port Arthur is altogether un- 
trustworthy; even allowing these boats to have been 
transported overland and put together in the dockyard 
on arrival, submarine wartare is an art not picked upin 
a day and the Russians have not yet learned everything 
in handling boats above water; last week a steam launch 
laying mines was as unfortunate as the ‘‘ Yenesei”, 
blewing herself up with loss of one officer and twenty 
men. The war on land has not advanced appreciably. 
Some Japanese gunboats have steamed up the Yalu and 
are said to have met with success and the preparations 
for crossing the river in force are completed. There is 
rumour of a Russian withdrawal from the Yalu, but it 
probably depends on nothing more solid than an infer- 
ence from General Kuropatkin’s supposed intention to 
postpone a critical engagement till his army is in greatly 
superior strength. The details about the Baltic fleet are 
too circumstantial for credence ; information of the kind 
given would not be permitted to leak out. One thing 
we know for certain :—Three Japanese divisions were 
disembarking on the 25th and we can feel sure that 
Admiral Togo has been covering this movement with 
his fleet. 


Baron Suzematsu was the guest of the evening on 
Wednesday at one of those funny gatherings, which the 
busybodies who get them up describe as ‘“‘ political 
discussions ”, at the caravanserai called by courtesy the 
Constitutional Club. Will he go away with the idea 
that he was addressing a really important audience, 
that the function was a significant indication of English 
national feeling? Very unlikely: the Japanese are 
quick-witted. But he would quite enter into the fun, 
tor there is nothing more truly funny than little people 
taking themselves seriously. And the Baron can tell his 
compatriots that this great institution, where all sorts 
and conditions of men meet together, made a magnifi- 
cent demonstration in favour of Japan. That is the 
only serious thing about it: those who did not know 
London well might be shocked at the bad taste of an 
important political club openly shouting for one of two 
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belligerents, both of whom are diplomatically friendly 
to England. It is a pity Mr. Norman was not there to 
give his sentiments instead of writing them to the 
‘*Times”’. No doubt he is right in his forecast of the 
ultimate issue between Japan and Russia, but it does 
not require great intelligence to foresee as much. 


The Dalai Lama has not yet waked up to the situa- | 
tion, although we are told that he has been brought to | 
a reasonable frame of mind. This is the view of the | 


Chinese Amban at Lhasa who claims to have effected 
the reformation. 


the Amban to accomplish the four days’ journey to 
Gyantse in three weeks. He has also deputed a 
Tibetan colleague for the Amban, but as he had 
taken the precaution to imprison all his respon- 
sible councillors, there are natural doubts about the 
competency of the selected envoy. In fact the same 
irritating game of procrastination which has gone on 
since June last is still being played as if nothing had 
happened since then. There is reason to believe that 
the object of the Lama is now to gain time for Russian 
intervention while the Chinese Suzerain is as unable as 
ever to control his ‘‘ignorant and obstinate vassal”. 
If the negotiations can be dragged on well into 
summer it may be too late to advance to Lhasa, 
keeping the communications open with India. The 
only course for Colonei Younghusband is to notify to 
the Tibetan Government that he has fixed an early 
date for resuming his march to Lhasa and to start on 
it if the Lamas still continue refractory. 


The neglect of Italy to co-operate in heading off the | 
Mullah on the inland frontier has had immediate | 


results. Illig, a town situated on a bay of the eastern 
coast of Somaliland and on a level with the southern 
boundary of British territory, was reoccupied by 
dervishes, who fortified themselves in a position de- 
scribed by Rear-Admiral Atkinson Willis as ‘‘ practi- 
cally unassailable in front”. It became necessary to 
oust them. The cruisers ‘‘ Hyacinth” ‘‘ Fox” and 
‘* Mohawk” landed some 7oo bluejackets and marines 
and after some fighting at close quarters the dervishes 
were driven from their strongholds with considerable 
loss. Our losses were three killed and seven wounded. 
The Italian vessel ‘‘ Volturno” was present but took 
no part in the engagement, according to the accepted 
policy in this district. A few months ago a body of 
men were landed from an English cruiser in the same 
neighbourhood to inflict punishment on natives for the 
murder of an Italian officer. For how long is this 
vicarious policing to be accepted as a national policy ? 


The Franco-Italian congratulations at Rome were | 


emphasised by not wholly amicable motives. Both the 
King and the President laid stress, in a manner wholly 
foreign to precedent, on the great gratification they 
derived from reconstructing the friendship of the two 
nations ‘‘in the city of Rome”. M. Loubet, accepting 
perforce the breach with the Vatican as irremediable, 
made merit with the temporal Power by an emphasised 
acknowledgment of its supremacy in the capital and 
King Victor Emmanuel naturally accepted and clinched 
this recognition which a few years ago France would 
have been the last nation to allow, much less to impress 
unnecessarily. In other aspects the visit was much as 


other visits ; but the enthusiasm was perhaps greater | 
than usual and illustrated, what all have been glad to | 
see, the dying out of a certain estrangement, often in | 


recent years ludicrously illustrated in the language of 
French cabmen and the comic press, between France 
and Italy. 


_No ruler ever visited another in modern times without 
giving occasion to some fatuous appreciation. The 
necessity of saying something excuses much, but the 


‘* Times” journalist who attributed the enthusiasm of | 
M. Loubet’s reception to community of ‘‘ Latin blood” | 


exceeded the normal allowance. ‘‘ Latin blood” was 
always something of a misnomer but since Italy was 
broken up and harrowed by successions of invaders, of 
whom the Lombards may be described as a transplanted 


nation, the Italians have never deserved the attribute 
| Latin, and neither before nor since have they pos- 
| sessed any blood affinity with the Franks and Gauls. 

Latin races” as a colloquialism must perhaps be 
tolerated. One can stretch a point to consider 
‘‘Latin” a transference of epithet properly applicable 
to Spaniards French and Italians only in the sense 
that their language has a base of Latinity. But 
‘*Latin blood” is a collocation, even more closely 
packed with ethnological error, than ‘* Anglo-Saxon 
| Faces”. 


In proof of this reasonableness the | 
Lama has supplied enough of transport to enable | 


| Mr. Chamberlain has declared his views on the 
| question of Asiatic labour in South Africa to a corre- 
| spondent. They press home in the usual incisive way 
the case for the Government, and scoff at the ridiculous 
talk about slavery. We cannot say that they throw 
the least new intellectual light on the question. Mr. 
Chamberlain is usually so precise in his choice of 
words, precise rather than nice, that one is amused to 
see him tripping. He writes of the case against the 
Government being pressed largely ‘‘for political 
purposes”. This is just what the Opposition would 
profess and desire the country to think. We hope 
that, by one of those ‘‘ immoral” transitions on which 
Archbishop Trench often dwelt, ‘‘ political” is not to 
grow into a mere equivalent of ‘‘ party”. 


The defeat of the Australian Government has been 
very properly followed by resignation and the Labour 
party with Mr. Watson as Premier has formed a 
ministry. Every office, with the exception of the post 
of Attorney-General given te Mr. Higgins, a Melbourne 
lawyer, is filled by a member of the Labour party, of 
whom none has any experience of Government authority. 
As Mr. Watson has consistently shown a greater desire 
to urge the legislation on which he is set than to acquire 
office, we may expect an immediate attempt to establish 
| compulsory arbitration as the law of the country. The 
situation, intensely interesting from the imminence of 
such an experiment, gets additional and narrower 
interest from the balance of parties. The labour party 
| has nothing approaching to a majority. They upset Mr. 

Deakin with the help of New South Wales free traders, 
but it is so far wholly conjectural on how large a portion 
of the late Opposition they may rely. It is a satis- 
factory sign that there seems a general desire, which 
Mr. Deakin has himself expressed, to give the new 
ministry a fair chance. 


Mr. Lyttelton’s statement in Parliament on Wednes- 
day as to the measures being taken to promote the 
growth of cotton within the Empire affords ample proof 
| that the danger of the laisser-faire system is at last fully 
realised and that with its realisation immense energy is 
being thrown into the efforts to meet it before it is too 
| late. The time is coming when America will want for 
| its own use all the cotton it can grow, and the British 
| Empire must utilise its opportunities if the misery, 
| through which Lancashire is passing in consequence of 
a corner, is not to be augmented a hundredfold by the 
complete failure of supplies. In Africa, south, west, 
central and north-east, and in the West Indies invalu- 
able experiments, inaugurated by public-spirited men 
like Sir Alfred Jones, are receiving the active support 
of the Imperial and Colonial authorities. In India the 
Government are also alive to possibilities and will con- 
tribute £3.0co towards the outlay of the pioneers. 
Profits arising from the industry within the Empire in 
the next few years will be devoted to the further 
development of the experiment. The Imperial Govern- 
ment’s interest in the matter is assured, but now that 
the seriousness of the position is realised why not take 
courage and give a small preference to the British 
article? It would be good business and very helpful. 


If Mr. Austen Chamberlain is among the youngest 
of Chancellors he is also among the most modest: he 
did not even vote, though he was present in the House, 
on the most critical clause of his Budget ; and appears 
to have mistaken the division for some unconsidered 
private Bill. His absence was not the only incident. 
The division was so ‘‘ snap” that it took both parties 


| 
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by surprise. Actually the Government could not have 
carried the clause, but nineteen good Liberals, more 
faithful to their principles of direct taxation than to the 
polemics of their whips, who were not at the time in 
evidence, voted with the enemy. If they had known 
that by voting the other way they could have defeated 
the Government, what would they have done? We 
dare not answer for them. They did not know—and the 
Government achieved a majority of thirty-eight. The 
majority on the tea duty was even smaller, but it is 
something of a compliment to Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
that the only good speeches came from the Unionists. 
One member desired a prohibitive tax on tea because 
tannin was akin to strychnine; and another to have 
no duty because people were longer lived since tea 
drinking was introduced. Of such a nature is fiscal 
logic. Major Seely, who has taken to voting with the 
Government since his transference to the Opposition, 
perhaps put the case in the best and certainly in the 
baldest form: The money has been spent and has 
therefore to be raised. He would have voted, one 
gathered, for anything, a tax on whiskers or unowned 
cats. 


It is not so strange that the Board of Education 
should have applied for further legislation to enable it 
to enforce the Education Act in Wales as that the Act 
itself should not have contained such a power. Under 
the previous Act there were regular provisions for ad- 
ministering by the Central Office any district where 
the Act was not carried out by the School Board or where 
the Voluntary schools were conducted in a way incon- 
sistent with the law as to elementary schools. The 
Government, having no other powers under the new 
Act than the ordinary one of Mandamus, have shrunk 
from using it and Sir William Anson on Tuesday 
brought in a Bill which was read a first time by a 
majority of 152 enabling the Board to make orders to 
render valid all acts necessary to be done by the 
managers notwithstanding the default of the local 
authority. The managers will be repaid the expenses 
they incur and the amount will be charged against the 
local authority and deducted from the Imperial grant 
it would otherwise receive. This is at least a practical 
method of dealing with the difficulty and will serve as 
an answer to Mr. Lloyd George’s cool demand that the 
Government shall repeal the Act in Wales. 


The text of the new Licensing Bill, apart from its 
two main provisions transferring licensing to Quarter 
Sessions and granting compensation out of a fund 
supplied by the trade itself, shows plenty of opportunity 
for contention in Parliament. Many controversial 
points are raised of which the Bill takes no account. 
There is no time limit, for example, fixed within which 
the compensation clauses will apply: so that future 
licences as well as those in existence will be free from 
the present theoretical doctrine that licensees take with 
the risk that they may be suppressed without compensa- 
tion on public grounds. Objections will also be taken 
to the owners of tied houses receiving compensation 
where the suppression of one public-house would only 
mean increased business in those that remain. Com- 
pensation in such a case would only be given to the 
holders of licences whose property and occupation 
would alike be taken from them. But looking at the 
Bill as a piece of machinery for carrying out the broad 
principle of compensation, without taking the controver- 
sial view of the teetotaler, it is evident there are great 
difficulties ; and the assessment of the value of licensed 
premises and its division amongst the parties interested 
will be found of the very greatest complexity in prac- 
tice. The lawyers will have a good time in the licensing 
sessions of the future. 


The suppression of licences can only go on pari passu 
with the growth of the compensation fund; but the 
Quarter Sessions are given power to borrow sums on 
the security of the fund, though evidently it may happen 
that the fund will be less in districts where reduction is 
most needed but where the assessable value of premises 
is low. The fund will be raised by charges on the 
granting or renewals of licences according to a scale 
which begins at £1, where the annual value of premises 


| benevolence are not 


is under £15a year, and rises to a maximum of £100 
where the value is £900 and over. One of the sections 
puts an end to the privileges of wine and beerhouse 
licences which were granted prior to 1869. These 
licences could not be refused renewal except for mis- 
conduct; but now the new Bill allows them to be 
closed though they of course come under the compensa- 
tion clauses of the Bill along with others. This section 
is really rather amusing as teetotalers have always 
railed against the privilege. The concession will not 
be much appreciated with its condition as to compensa- 
tion attached. 


During the week the interest in the Pollard divorce 
case has shifted from Sir Francis Jeune’s Court to that 
of Sir A. De Rutzen at Bow Street. From Friday 
week until Tuesday last every day brought an account 
of the arrest of some one or more of the principal 
characters in the drama. On Saturday Osborn the 
solicitor, Scott alias Slater the head of the inquiry 
office, Pracey, or Bray, and Davies, the private inquiry 
agents whose doings were chronicled in such detail in 
the divorce proceedings, were charged with conspiring 
to prevent and obstruct the due course of law and 
justice. Bail for Osborn and Slater was fixed at 
£6,000 each and was subsequently given. On Monday 
Henry the manager of Slater’s appeared at Bow Street 
on the same charge: and on Tuesday Smith the last 
of the six persons arrested was also included in the 
list. As these charges are pending, we cannot deal 
now, as we suggested we should last week, with the 
questions raised by the Divorce Court proceedings. 


On Monday night a very destructive fire broke out in 
the goods station of the London and North-Western 
Railway at Aldgate and burned on till midday on 
Tuesday. Perhaps no big fire of recent years has been 
so promptly taken in hand by the brigade. One engine 
was on the spot within three minutes of the call, and in 
a very short time over fifty were working. Some of 
the details of the fire recalled incidents of the Gordon 
riots. In the basements were great quantities of 
bonded spirit some of which caught fire and consider- 
able quantities of water and spirit were pumped out 
into the street. Enormous rolls of paper stored in one 
of the rooms seemed to have acted almost as a damper 
and were found afterwards untouched in the centre. It 
is astonishing in so fierce and extended a fire that no 
one was hurt, except two firemen who were struck by 
falling rubbish; and it is announced in spite of the 
number of men employed that not one will lose a day’s 
work. 


Precedent has not been wholly followed in the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. H. G. Woods to the Mastership of 
the Temple. He is not known as a great theologian or 
preacher ; he has made no name which can compare, 
may one say, with Mrs. Woods’ reputation as a novelist 
and poet. But everyone who as undergraduate or 
colleague knew Mr. Woods will be glad of the appoint- 
ment. He surrendered the presidency of Trinity only 
because of his wife’s health and it was felt that his fund 
of intellectual energy had insufficient scope in a country 
parish. Obviously the qualities which, as illustrated in 
more than one Oxford anecdote, made Mr. Woods 
one of the best and most popular of presidents will not 
carry the same appeal in his new surroundings, and the 
appointment, in view of previous Masters, can only be 
regarded as something of a drop; still it is a gain to 
intellectual society in London. His household has been 
compared, with an apologetic si parva licet, to the 
Brownings and there is reality in the comparison. 


Concerts and bazaars and such-like baits to the 
charitable who must have commercial value for their 
objects of our enthusiastic 
approval. But if hospitals are to be kept up by such 
primitive methods instead of being provided for as 
public concerns, none deserves aid more than the 
Queen Charlotte’s Hospital for which Madame Melba 
is organising a concert at Queen’s Hall next Thursday, 
for it is one of the most useful and best organised and 
administered hospitals in London. As to the concert 
itself it is enough to say that in addition to Madame 
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Melba Fraulein Ternina, the greatest actress-singer on 
the operatic stage, will appear with other distinguished 
artists. We see more than the ordinary charity of such 
functions in a concert to which one operatic star invites 
another to share the musical honours. 


The whole history of Cretan excavation is a fight 
with poverty ; and this poverty, which should appeal to 
the nation as well as to the archeologist, was never 
more irritating than at the moment. Mr. Macmillan 
as treasurer of the fund has received a telegram of 
extraordinary interest from Mr. Evans who has just 
discovered at Knossos a stone mausoleum, possibly 
the traditional tomb of Idomeneus. He ends a list of 
objects enough to make any archzxologist’s mouth 
water with the old sigh ‘‘ New possibilities opened 
up, but funds much needed”. Such possibilities are 
not less attractive in Palaiokastro where members of 
the British School at Athens are busy. But all these 
excavators are arrested on the edge perhaps of dis- 
coveries which may reveal the whole wonder of the 
Minoan civilisation for want of a sum of £1,600. 
There are plenty of rich men who would give the money 
for one of the objects Mr. Evans discovered. ‘‘ Egyptian 
necklace lapis lazuli with pendant figures” is a descrip- 
tion sufficient to make even Mr. Carnegie, who thinks 
Homer a barbarian, envious of its possession; but 
neither he nor any other man of superfluous wealth is 
willing to help the archeologists to bring these things 
to light. The nation’s neglect of such explorations is 
yet more disgraceful. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts unveiled the Blackmore memorial 
window and tablet in Exeter Cathedral on Tuesday. 
But it is not stated who wrote the words on the tablet. 
These begin: ‘‘This tablet with the window above 
are a tribute of admiration and affection to the memory 
of Richard Doddridge Blackmore”. We suggest that 
the authors of this inscription should get out of their 
difficulty by changing ‘‘ with” into ‘‘and”: then the 
English will be ‘‘ pure and clean and whole” enough. 
However too much fuss can be made over a mere 
howler. Twenty such howlers in a sentence would not 
be worse than beginning, say, a leading article with 
‘* It is always the unexpected that happens”. For the 
rest the inscription on the tablet is good. We all have 
an affection for ‘‘ Lorna Doone”, one of the most 
winning of English romances, and are in debt to its 
author. We have not all a tenderness for modern 
glass windows in so glorious a building as Exeter 
Cathedral. 


Shade of Shelley! Mr. ‘‘ Alfred Austin P.-L.” leads 
off in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” with a poem ‘‘ The 
Wind Speaks”. We have never read Mr. Austin with 
such great advantage before, for it has by some strange 
chance recalled to us ‘*The Cloud”, the ‘‘ Ode to the 
West Wind”, and the question in the last verse of 
‘*The World’s Wanderer”, now as it were officially 
answered by the Laureate. It has the fierce Menad 
note too which swept through ‘‘Jameson’s Ride”. 
We invoked the shade of Shelley: perhaps it would be 
fitter to invoke that of Mr. John Morley. 


We suppose that if Sir Algernon West, Sir W. B. 
Richmond and Mr. Dolman, Progressives of the London 
County Council, had their way they would rename 
Waterloo Station. Think of the thousands of peace- 
loving citizens who must daily be shocked by seeing 
that bloodguilty name. Why perpetuate the memory 
of that horrid, wicked carnage? These three Progres- 
sives were shocked when the Parks Committee proposed 
on Tuesday to place two guns, captured in the South 
African war and the China expedition, in the Embank- 
ment Gardens. They think the awful cannon would be 
incentives to war feeling, and the gardens are ‘‘to 
inculcate the arts of peace”; and so on. Therefore 
the Parks Committee was snubbed on a division. But 
not every one is as afraid to look a gun in the face 
as Sir Algernon West. We hope the guns may be 
given a particularly prominent place in one of the 
Royal parks: and that the martial spirit of Londoners 
will be fed by the sight of them at all times—though 
we must admit that as a rule a cannon, commonly 
with cobwebs and weeds about it, is a most melancholy 
exhibition. 


| 


**COMMON LATINITY.” 


HE Italian sun seems to have an inebriating effect 
upon the journalist's imagination. We had 
hoped that the vapourings about ‘‘ Latin races” 
and their approaching solidarity had passed away 
from the pages of well-informed newspapers, as they 
have long ago vanished from the vocabulary of selt- 
respecting Frenchmen and Italians, yet we still find 
this worn-out fiction playing its superannuated part 
to the confusion of the public intelligence. Neither 
France nor Italy can be properly denominated 
‘* Latin”, for neither has any ground for claiming 
a common origin in ‘‘ Latin” sources. These 
blunders are perhaps in themselves of no great 
importance, but they have no inconsiderable weight 
when they are employed to define common interests 
as opposed to those of other peoples or to suggest a 
common basis of resistance to the aggressions of 
Teuton or Slav. If common ‘ Latinity ” were a bond 
of union, which it is not, it would not be the cause of the 
rapprochement nor would family feeling be the source 
of rejoicing. All experience shows that propinquity 
and similarity do not make nations love one another. 
They rather cause friction and repulsion. The in- 
habitants of Marseilles, who may be said to have 
racial characteristics in common with the Ligurians, 
do not on that account feel, or show, warm attach- 
ment to Italian Jabourers. The true reasons of Italian 
rejoicings are, first, that good relations with France 
mean increased trade with that country, and secondly 
that the head of a Roman Catholic State has at last 
paid a visit to Rome. This is of course entirely apart 
from the fact that the present Government of the said 
State is bitterly anti-Catholic and anti-Christian. 
We have no desire to minimise the probable out- 


come of the Franco-Italian entente either for the 
parties themselves or for the rest of Europe. Nothing 


could be more desirable for Great Britain than that 
our old friends and our new should make up their 
differences and work together harmoniously in the 
Mediterranean, but exaggeration will not increase the 
importance of M. Loubet’s visit and no amount of de- 
monstrations can give it more weight in international 
politics than it intrinsically possesses. 

Rightly or wrongly the policy adopted by the French 
Government and heartily endorsed by the nation for 
some years past has been one of peace. As we have 
pointed out before, no one who has travelled widely in 
France can have failed to learn that ambition to play 
the leading part in European affairs is no longer the 
desire uppermost in the Frenchman’s mind. He is by 
no means prepared to risk invasion in order to win 
back the lost provinces. The new generation has lost 
the burning desire to be avenged which animated the 
strongest minds of the last. It is true that the posi- 
tion of France in Europe is no longer negligible but 
that is because she is nolonger isolated. There may be 
quite enough in such a state of the nation to please the 
Frenchman who lives for to-day ; but there cannot be 
enough to satisfy one who remembers the past or looks 
forward to the future. When nature and industry 
have combined to make life not only tolerable but 
agreeable for a majority of a population, there is no 
doubt much to be said for its acquiescing in present 
conditions ; but it is impossible to place such a people, 
for purposes of international comparison, on a level 
with those who are ever pushing forward, often 
perhaps amid failures and rebuff, to make themselves 
a larger ‘‘place in the sun”. We cannot see in the 
present condition of France, political or economic, any 
grounds for classing her among the great Powers which 
will form the world-forces of the future. 

If we are reluctant to say anything unpleasant of 
France, we would be still more tender to Italy. No 
country contributed more than our own to the birth of 
the Italian State ; and for the lowest reasons of self- 
interest we should rejoice to see Italy strong and 
influential both in Europe and abroad; yet no one 
can fail to notice that the voice of Italy counts 
little even in the arrangement of European dis- 
putes. To class her as a great Power would be to 
show a ludicrous inability to appreciate facts. The 
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House of Savoy is indeed the only asset of any im- 
portance to her credit in the political game. Neither 
her army nor her navy entitles her to a high place. 
In art she offers a sad contrast to her past; nor can 
it be truly said that her literary work to-day gives 
her any claim to be reckoned as an_ intellectual 
torce. Of Italian politics perhaps the less said the 
better. Officialism reigns supreme throughout the 
Peninsula, politicians in high places notoriously evade, 
and help their friends to evade, the enormous taxation 
with which they burden the lower classes. The creation 
of an altogether unnecessary number of posts under 
Government seems to be the principal occupation of 
Ministers, and their distribution and acquisition that 
of politicians and their satellites. But many of these 
places are so ill paid that the insufficient salary is too 
often only a temptation to increase by illegitimate means 
the inadequate spoils exacted from the nation as a 
reward for political services rendered to individuals. 


In the current number of the ‘‘ Nuova Antologia”, 
‘Signor Villari, reviewing a study of contemporary Italy 
by a German observer, gives in a few lines a startling 
picture of the conditions of life prevailing among the 
Italian working classes. He quotes the author as 
describing the dwelling-places of many Italian peasants 
to be such ‘‘as recall to mind more the appearance 
of Hottentot encampments than the habitations of 
civilised men”. He does not contest the accuracy of 
this sombre picture and then states, apparently with 
satisfaction, that every year 500,000 men leave Italy to 
settle abroad. It is no doubt true that this army 
of emigrants sends home a large sum of money 
which greatly benefits the country they have quitted, 
and that they themselves by going abroad enlarge 
their minds and improve their economic condition, but 
it must be remembered that the fact of such a flood of 
workers setting outwards every year is a startling 
commentary on the state of industrial life in Italy itself. 
If a quarter of a million of these male emigrants intend. 
to return and do return yet a quarter of a million do 
not, and the consequence is to be found in the popu- 
lating of Tunis and many parts of South America with 
italians who never intend to revisit their native land. 
This kind of expansion does not conduce in any way to 
the greatness of Italy as a nation or a state; the 
countries to which her industrial population is thus 
passing are not her own colonies nor do they add to her 
political greatness. On the contrary they detract from it. 
In short the conditions of life in France are too pleasant 
and those in Italy too unpleasant for the bulk of the 
population to make either of them a great expansive 
force, such as alone can claim a place among the 
Powers properly called ‘‘ great”. 

The interest therefore of the situation lies rather in 
the future than in the present. The real value of the 
Franco-Italian rapprochement in a political sense to 
other countries than themselves may be accurately 
gauged by speculating as to whether France would 
resist Germanic expansion in the direction of Holland 
or Italy the German acquisition of Trieste. Is there in- 
deed any real substance in ‘‘ Irredentism”’ ? Those who 
claimed to be well informed were talking in mysterious 


fashion not long ago of a descent by Ricciotti Garibaldi 


with thousands of followers on the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic and an occupation of those Albanian coasts 
also coveted by Austria, but nobody seriously believes 
that a revival of the ‘‘ risorgimento ” is a possibility of 
the future. If the élan and self-sacrifice which capti- 
vated Englishmen of the Palmerstonian era are still 
latent in united Italy, they have been suppressed by un- 
scrupulous methods of government and injudicious 
megalomania at too early a stage of national existence. 
Eminent patriots like Professor Gubernatis of Rome 
may console themselves with a coming rapprochement 
between Balkan and Austrian Slavs and the Italians. 
It is conceivable that Russia, France and Italy united 
might resist the Teutonic march eastwards and south- 
wards, but no such resistance wil! be based on a senti- 


‘mental foundation of common “‘ Latinity ”. 


THE TRADE UNION RALLY. 


Se: division on the second reading of the Trade 

Unions and Trade Disputes Bill must have 
caused an unpleasant surprise to those whose new 
evangel of industry is Lord Halsbury’s Taff Vale 
Railway decision. Lord Halsbury has had the dis- 
tinction of being the chief author of two of the most 
startling judgments of modern times; one placed the 
publican at the mercy of anti-liquor fanaticism; the 
other deprived trade unions of the protection which 
it had been thought a definite statutory enact- 
ment conferred upon them. In both these instances 
however it is evident that a way out of the 
dilemma which Lord Halsbury has created will 
have to be found; and the Licensing Bill and the 
Trade Disputes Bill are the indications of the effort 
that is being made with a considerable amount of 
promise of success. It would have been impossible 
two or three years ago to have a division in Parlia- 
ment with a majority of thirty-nine, including thirty 
Unionist members, for restoring the position which 
trade unionism held for over thirty years until it was 
unexpectedly overthrown by what is correctly enough 
described as judge-made law, though the phrase is often 
used as implying a certain amount of censure on the 
Judges which is unfair. There are two kinds of judge- 
madelaw. Oneis where logical consequences are deduced 
subtly and with great minuteness from well-recognised 
legal principles until the result lands in absurd practical 
consequences ; and it is felt that the time has arrived 
for legislation to put the matter on a plain footing and 
sweep away the cobwebs of the Courts. This kind 
of judge-made law has always been deemed within 
the proper sphere of the Judges. If law is a 
science then its exponents may be expected to be 
severely exact, and to draw their conclusions with- 
out regard to the hardship which a litigant 
in any particular case may suffer. But there 
is another kind of judge-made law which has always 
been disapproved by lawyers, though it has often met 
with the approbation of those sections of the public 
whom it happened to please, because it expressed their 
own social sentiments or political opinions. This has 
happened when the Judges have abandoned their close 
reasoning from admitted legal principles, and have 
given their decisions on what they called grounds of 
public policy: that is to say their views of what they 
thought ought to be the law; or what they have 
imagined the legislator ought to have said to meet 
the particular difficulty they had before them. The 
Chancery Courts used to do this, on principle, to 
the great indignation of the Common Law Courts. 
It is worth noticing that the Taff Vale Railway case 
first came before a Chancery Judge: and it is by 
means of principles of Chancery procedure, and not on 
Common Law principles, that the law understood to be 
applicable to trade unions was circumvented. The 
same procedure was adoptedin America. When it was 
found that non-incorporated bodies of workmen could 
not be sued at Common Law, the Chancery procedure of 
the injunction was brought into play. 

All this is a curious illustration of the effect the mere 
change of procedure of a Court may have upon substan- 
tive law. It may be convenient where only private rights 
are concerned ; but where the status and property of 
great sections or classes or orders of society are affected 
the law should be embodied in a form about which there 
clings no suspicion and of which there can be no doubt. 
Trade-union law eminently demands this: and the 
division on the Trades Union Bill is proof that in the 
meantime Parliamentary opinion has worked round to 
the view that whatever else may be possible, it is not 
possible that the law can be left exactly as it came out 
of the hands of Lord Halsbury. The probabilities of a 
general election before long may have something to do 
with the quickening of this perception. Working-men, 
and especially those belonging to trade unions, resent 
the large funds that have been collected for friendly 
society purposes being swept away to pay damages be- 
cause the unions have been held responsible for the 
actions of persons held to be their agents on the most 
insubstantial grounds ; on facts which in an ordinary com- 
mercial case would not have been any proof of agency ai- 
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all but which were good enough for a suspicious tribunal. 
The workmen are sore, and not without good reason, at 
the position into which they have been driven, and it is 
this along with such facts as the non-inclusion of any 
trade-unionist leader in the Royal Commission, which 
has largely led to their irreconcileable attitude towards 
the Government on such questions as Chinese labour in 
South Africa and the Alien Immigration Bill. In regard 
to the latter it is absurd to suppose that there is any 
objection to it amongst working-men on its own merits ; 
their opinions are too well known to make this 
supposition feasible fora moment. They will certainly 
not be appeased by the unctuous pretences of speakers 
like Colonel Pilkington or Sir Alfred Hickman, who 
maintain the status quo from an ardent affection for 
trade unionism, and a disinterested enthusiasm for 
preserving its usefulness and protecting its funds. 

It is very plausible for Sir Alfred Hickman to offer 
to trade unionism a set of conditions which appear to 
make its legal position exactly like the position of 
employers: but the fallacy is that there is no simi- 
larity in the circumstances. The medium in which 
trade unionism must make its struggles with employers 
is totally different from that of the employers them- 
selves. The proposal that no action shall lie against 
trade unions which does not lie against any combi- 
nation of employers would be all very well, if the 
weapons of the capitalist and the weapons of the 
workmen were the same. An employer fights his men 
by getting in outside labour during a strike. This 
cannot be made illegal. The men fight the employer 
by ‘‘ picketing” the new comers; and this is illegal 
and ic is said must continue to be illegal. Where then 
is the possible parity of conditions? So again in such 
cases as that of the ‘‘ Mogul” steamship case quoted by 
Sir Robert Reid. As a proposition of law the 
theoretical rights of the steamship owners to com- 
bine and that of workmen might be stated in identical 
language; but the results work cut by no means 
the same. The great danger to trade unionism 
under the present law lies in the fact that it 
has to deal with thousands of men any one 
of whom may be taken to be acting as _ the 
agent of the union and may thus imperil the union’s 
fund. A similar danger does not exist to any appreci- 
able extent as regards the employers. While the trade 
union is so exposed civilly, the men thus held to be 
its agents are also liable to criminal punishment. 
Employers are not drawn into the position where such 
offences may be committed. They have these great 
advantages, therefore, in addition to the enormous 
superiority which they derive from their stronger 
pecuniary position. Depleting the funds of a trade 
union, on which sick allowances and death benefits and 
other friendly society objects depend, is very much more 
serious than anything that could happen to the funds of 
an employers’ association. The question of responsi- 
bility of trade unions for any agent however doubtful 
and remote his authority, which seems now taken for 
granted almost as a matter of course, ought therefore 
to be closely investigated with the object of seeing how 
far it may be defined and limited. In many cases one 
cannot help seeing that it is a flagrant injustice that a 
raid should be made on trade-union funds because the 
leaders continue a strike legally begun if others, with 
no real responsibility as the directing minds of the 
strike, have committed illegalities. We have the 
criminal law if their excesses have been in the shape of 
acts of violence ; and there is no justice in importing 
a civil consequence. If a man employs an agent and 
the agent commits a crime in doing the business 
entrusted to him, the employer is not responsible for 
damages, though there is no doubt as to the agency ; 
whereas in trade-union cases the agency may be of the 
most shadowy nature. This question of agency is 
really that on which the trade-union position depends. 
A good deal is said about conspiracy but this has 
played a small part in the recent cases. It has ap- 
peared in the pleadings but substantially has had little 
consideration. The alternatives to the impossibility 
of the existing situation are the limitation of the 
agency doctrine; or the non-liability of trade-union 
funds as in 1875; the method of the Bill. It is doubtful 
if a Bill would be passed with the bare affirmation of 


the complete irresponsibility of trade unions even if a 
Liberal Government were in power. Eventually the 
attempt to solve the problem of the strike will most 
likely have to be made on the lines of Australian 
labour legislation. 


ALIEN LEGISLATION. 


H*? the Aliens Bill not been a Government measure, 
it would no doubt have had much larger support 
from Liberal members. Pressure of a very strong kind 
is required to make a member of an Opposition 
deliberately assist the Government, whose upset is the 
main business of his life, to pass one of its own Bills. 
And it is strong evidence of the urgency of the case for 
the state regulation of alien immigration into this 
country that several Liberals actually voted for the 
second reading of this Bill. There is no need to inquire 
particularly into the springs of their action. If they 
voted less on conviction than on compulsion by their 
constituents, it is nothing against the cogency of the 
case. If a member feels that his constituents are 
so strongly moved in favour of a Bill that it is 
not safe for him to take any course short of actively 
supporting it, even though it comes from his politi- 
cal opponents, it is evident that the Bill must have 
very strong popular support. Indeed, no one who has 
taken any spontaneous interest in this question, or done 
social work of any kind in London, can doubt that for 
now several years the public mind, so far as it has had 
to take cognisance of the alien question, has been made 
up in favour of state interference. Naturally those who 
feel the most strongly on the point are they who have 
felt the pinch of alien pressure, the English working 
classes of East London and some other large towns. It 
may be that they are not therefore the best judges, being 
necessarily prejudiced. But their prejudice against the 
alien follows, it does not precede and cannot cause their 
belief that the coming and settling of the alien has been 
to their hurt. Something at any rate has happened 
to cause this belief to take deep root in the minds of 
the English working people who come in contact with 
the aliens. It may be said that they have not the 
discrimination necessary to trace effect to cause; 
that they attribute adverse circumstances to the first 
obvious possible cause, and the foreigner comes in as 
a handy scapegoat. That is just the state of feeling, 
opinion, and evidence that requires sifting by trained 
and impartial minds to get at its truth; and accord- 
ingly a Royal Commission was brought to bear upon it. 
Putting aside Lord Rothschild and Major Evans- 
Gordon, who were necessarily on the Commission more 
in the capacity of advocates than inquirers, there 
remain Lord James, Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. Norman, Sir 
Kenelm Digby and Mr. Vallance. Lord James and 
Mr. Lyttelton came to the inquiry with minds 
entirely detached and trained in the sifting of 
evidence. This Commission, with the exception of 
Lord Rothschild and Sir Kenelm Digby, reported 
in favour of the state regulation of the immigration of 
aliens almost exactly on the lines of the Government Bill, 
save in one matter of procedure, which we will explain 
later. And this majority of the Commission contained 
members of different political parties. Thus the Bill 
has behind it public opinion, expert evidence, and the 
judgment of experts trained in the sifting of evidence, 
and without party bias. We should say that there 
have been very few instances in which the way for 
legislation has been so carefully cleared. Mr. Asquith, 
it is true, gets over the difficulty by saying that the 
evidence was one way and the Commission reported 
the other way. The evidence has been published, and 
Mr. Asquith must forgive us for saying that Lord 
James and Mr. Lyttelton are by experience and training 
as competent to gauge the value of evidence and make 
inferences from it as he is. Moreover, they had the advan- 
tage, an advantage which as a practising barrister Mr. 
Asquith will admit to be great, of seeing the witnesses 
and questioning them for themselves ; this advantage 
Mr. Asquith has not had. His knowledge of the 
whole subject seems to have been got up for this 
debate, and to have been drawn exclusively from Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s minority report, which, comparing it 
with the very words of his speech, Mr. Asquith seems 
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to have learnt by heart. Sir Kenelm Digby is doubt- 
less a distinguished person of much official and 
departmental experience. But we do not see that his 
scale, even with Lord Rothschild thrown in, outweighs 
the scale containing the other five members of the 
Commission. Departmental officials have been known 
before to be in favour of leaving things alone. 

To understand the Government scheme it is necessary 
to remember that it is not the total volume of alien 
immigration which makes the necessity for legislation ; 
the total proportion of aliens to natives in this country 
is exceptionally low ; but it is the nature and habit of 
this immigration. For alien immigration to be a 
danger to a state because of its magnitude, apart from 
anything else, its proportions would have to be startling 
indeed. If foreign settlers are in a more or less sub- 
stantial position, of good character, and so distribute 
themselves in the country of their adoption as not to 
press hardly on the natives of any particular locality, 
any country would with advantage to itself take a very 
considerable foreign influx, distinctly larger than 
what comes into this country. But the present immi- 
gration as to its main part does not comply with the 
three conditions we have mentioned, and as to a con- 
siderable part complies with none of them. Moreover, 
such immigrants as do comply with these conditions 
will not be affected, at any rate not adversely 
affected, by the new regulations. Foreign immigration 
will be affected from three sides: those who are 
obviously undesirable as inhabitants of any country, 
because of physical or moral defects, will, if the Act 
succeeds, be kept out or sent out of the country; 
also those who are destitute; while foreign settlers 
will not, in the ordinary course, be allowed to go to 
particular districts, already overcrowded, and for the 
most part crowded largely by aliens. Stated thus, in 
terms neither of party politics nor of law, these 
measures seem so obviously reasonable that it is 
dificult to believe any country would pursue any 
other policy: in fact no country does when it has 
once felt the pinch. And it is beside the mark to 
accuse any nation of injustice or churlishness in 
taking these steps. A nation has a right to ad- 
minister its affairs to its own advantage, so that it does 
not invade the rights of its neighbours. No reasonable 
being would contend that a nation is infringing its neigh- 
bours’ rights in exercising supervision, with selection, 
over those who would come from those neighbouring 
countries to settle in it. If a country refused to allow 
admission to any of the-inhabitants of another country, 
it might be taken, in effect if not in strict law, as 
interfering with a neighbour’s right. Such conduct 
would be so unreasonable as to amount to a practical 
injustice. But to have an effective voice as to the sort 
of foreigners it will admit is an entirely different matter, 
as reasonable as the other is unreasonable. Take, for 
instance, the case most generally put forward as an 
injustice. A foreign youth comes over here with 
“nothing but what he stands up in”, determined to 
make his way. That may be very admirable on his 
part and very good for his country. But it is easy to 
see how his coming will operate here. He has come 
here only to make a start and learn the language : he 
will take any wages he can get. Thus he depresses 
the market here while he relieves competition at home. 
There is no reason why this country should submit to 
such a process. And of all people in the world, trade 
unionists ought to see that unrestricted and unregulated 
foreign immigration cuts into every principle for which 
trade unions exist. Most of them do see it, and it is 
only party tactics that prevent some of the labour 
members in the House from seeing it, or admitting 
that they see it. 

_ But so strong is the case for this Bill that the opposi- 
tion has to take the form not of direct challenge, but 
question of the efficiency of the plan proposed. The 
evil is admitted, but the virtue of the Government 
remedies denied. Similarly Sir Kenelm Digby’s minority 
report is mainly occupied in questioning the feasibility 
of the Commission’s recommendations. At any rate 
the Government has not hesitated to be drastic, but 
boldly vests in the executive the power, which our 
Radical Mr. Asquith tremblingly describes as revolu- 
tionary, to prevent the landing or order the withdrawal 


from the country of such aliens as the Secretary of 
State, on the report of his officers acting on published 
regulations, may deem undesirable as immigrants. If 
an undesirable alien has slipped in, and is discovered 
within two years of arrival, he may be required to 
leave the country. In this the Bill is stronger than 
the recommendation of the Commission, which required 
a magisterial decision to precede executive action. 

Again, the Local Government Board is given dis- 
cretion after inquiry to prohibit aliens or classes of 
aliens from settling in areas declared prohibited. Any 
alien that disobeys such a prohibition will be liable 
to imprisonment. This is meant to meet one of the 
peculiar and most acute symptoms of the whole evil, 
the congestion of aliens in certain districts. We are 
glad the Government has had the courage to take up this 
recommendation of the Commission. That it is diffi- 
cult to enforce is obvious, but that it will have some 
effect and keep out from congested parts some immi- 
grants who would otherwise have gone there is equally 
obvious. The test of the provision is not how many 
evade it but how many aliens it keeps out. But we 
should have liked the Bill to provide some preventive 
machinery instead of relying solely on the punishment 
of offenders. 

The Bill is a good one, but in some things direction 
to the authorities should take the place of discretion ; 
and above all in no case should an immigrant, as to 
whose desirability the inspector has any doubt, be 
allowed to land until the Secretary of State has certi- 
fied in his favour. While the immigrant is on the ship, 
prevention is in our hands. Once he has landed, the 
difficulties of getting rid of him, if undesirable, are 
indefinitely increased. The discretion allowed in sec- 
tion 2 to the inspector to detain (on land) an immi- 
grant, pending the Secretary of State’s decision, instead 
of prohibiting his landing, must be removed from the 
Bill in committee. 


THE TAG'S PROGRESS. 


WE publish this week the last of a long succession 

of letters on the abuse of ‘‘tags”. Proverbs, 
stereotyped phrases, quotations, clichés of all sorts have 
been pilloried. ‘‘I rise to move” was held objectionable 
on account of its foolish superfluity, and ‘‘ No sich a per- 
son” because ofits gross repetition. The two instances 
indicate the width of interpretation given to ‘‘tag”’, 
a word not yet allowed the dignity and density of a 
dictionary detinition. It is not necessary to be precise 
in restricting the application. It may well be that 
our extreme correspondents at either end have their 
justification. A proverb, a quotation, or any catch 
phrase may be held to come fairly into the discussion 
under certain conditions of misuse. Each in its wrong 
environment may produce irritation of a well-defined 
type, which is one symptomatic effect of that which, in 
dictionary idiom, has the quality of being a tag. With 
similar looseness a ‘‘ snag” is applied by some to any- 
thing unseen against which they stumble, or a ‘‘ gag” 
to any dramatic phrase superadded to the piece. 

A set of words becomes a tag and is made offensive 
in the first place by the intention and quality, as 
James 1. said, of ‘‘the user thereof”. The man who 
asks for half a cup of tea, ‘‘ the lower half”, is offensive 
because he intends to prove himself possessed of 
humour. In his heart he believes his lips to have the 
Midas quality of converting the barrenest jest—possibly 
light-hearted when first uttered—into the real Lamb. 
‘*Neat not gaudy” is often a tag even in its correct ap- 
pearance as Shakespeare wrote it, because the writer 
has a self-satisfying consciousness that he is no end of 
a literary fellow. No doubt Laertes himself had the 
utmost difficulty in paying attention to Polonius, 
because the old man was pulling from his memory 
all manner of fine things which he could not him- 
self appreciate. He was dealing out ethical tags. 
On the other hand when a labourer finishing a job 
murmurs for the hundredth time ‘‘ one more, one less”, 
we feel he is appealing to his classics with a sort of 
gratitude that wise men have expressed his philosophy 
for him. He is humble in the presence of a master of 
expression, a faculty to which he himself, a tiller of the 
ground, has no pretensions. The writer or orator is in 
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very different case. Such idleness in expression is a 
lie in the soul. As Dr. Johnson wrote in an admir- 
able passage, ‘‘ He that writes may be considered as a 
kind of challenger” : he sets out to please us and if he 
only flatters himself or exhibits his dulness he becomes 
a proper target. With many writers, especially in 


‘the press, and with many speakers, especially in the 
‘House of Commons, the tag is welcomed because 


it is the line of least resistance. ‘‘ The open door” 

covers an extensive ignorance of trade facilities. ‘* The 
thin end of the wedge” absolves all need of tracing 
cause and effect. ‘‘ Peace with honour” has saved 
hundreds of persons from the risk of discussing at what 
point surrender begins and honourends. The tag offers 
at least a harmless approximation to our meaning, which 
it is not worth our whileto make individual and to express 
or illustrate under the effort of thought. It is a sort of 
handy omnibus—a vehicle for all thoughts which all 
may useat little expense, which at the worst sets us down 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of our destination. 
For the rest we may either seek another omnibus or 
even find our own way. Of course one may too much 
despise an omnibus. Thereisa point at which the tag and 
idiom meet, and we have not the courage to lay it down 
thatidiom is to beavoided. Neverthelessidiomin English 
is not the fine thing itis in French. Our language is 
more staccato, possesses many styles not one style and 
its triumphs come less, as with many French writers, 
from logical perfection of ease than from a kind of 
original manufacture. One might say without going 
into its many reservations that the Frenchman’s 
language is fitted to his thought, the Englishman’s to 
the character which produces the thought. Mr. 
Meredith is the best example of those who are too 
energetic to use idiom at all. He makes an expres- 
sion, sometimes an extremely bad one, for each 
thought. He could not use a tag. Even ‘‘a 
téte-a-téte” he avoids and translating into his own 
shade of meaning, prefers ‘‘a you-and-me”. But the 
greatest masters of idiom are with Mr. Meredith in 
his hatred of ‘‘tags”. Mr. Gilbert has satirised 
nothing better than the tag ‘‘ What ! never?” ‘‘ Well, 
hardly ever” is humorous because he shows us by a 
sudden change of association how we had been pound- 
ing at the words without noticing their frequency. 
‘* At length I realise” he said ‘‘the bitterness of life” 
is a similar instance from Lewis Carroll and indeed 
half the humour of the writers of vers de société from 
Suckling’s ‘‘the Devil take her” to Mr. Godley’s 
‘*Shanks his mare” is implicated with a satire on 
idiom. 

The tag then is the spawn of either idleness or conceit. 
The man who means to get as near his thought as 
possible will not use tags in the tissue of his argument 
—though he may illustrate by proverb or quotation— 
because, though nothing may be new, every man sees 
everything from a different angie. Even facts have 
facets innumerable. Language is now permeated by 
tags, as at no time in the past, because at no time 
have so many writers, with neither time nor desire to 
find their own medium of expression, been let loose. 
These are the lazy producers. The conceited are also 
in increasing numbers, thanks to the spread of an 
education which has taught one half of the population 
just enough to make them think they are clever. The 
press and the Board schools have been the mares’-nests 
of tags. The most glorious instance we remember 
seeing was advertised in Southwark at the Corona- 
tion. Instinctive words of unaffected welcome were 
not enough for the highly educated organiser. He 
yearned for ‘‘a bit o’ Latin” and his selection was 
this :—‘‘ Nil nisi bonum”. It had been bad enough, 
merely as a tag, without the unhappy context. 

A tag is stereotyped platitude and its baseness may 
be seen by inspection of the virtues of quotation aud 
idiom in master hands. Much of the savour of a 
proper use of another’s words comes from the comfort 
of an easy recovery of beautiful associations ; it helps 
the mind to busy itself with its own appropriate re- 
collections ; even phrases or words may do this. To 
read Lamb is to taste half the classics. Idiom, which 
we may take to include any set form of words, pro- 
vides an unconscious vehicle of conscious thought ; and 
may be as superior to conscious expression as instinct 


may be superior to reason. But a quotation after a 
period of ‘‘cramb repetition ” reminds us not of its first 
setting but of the host of slipshod writers and speakers 
who have since misused it; and the irritation is pro- 
portionate. So excessive idiom or the stringing 
together of old smooth phrases gives offence when the 
writer begins to use these instruments of expression to 
conceal the absence of a thing to express. They have 
the appearance of borrowed plumes, of a misfit. 

For ourselves the tag borrowed from other languages, 
generally without a knowledge of the language, is the 
worst form of art. Why a cul de sac and not a blind 
alley, vraisemblable, ‘‘ a outrance”’, ‘‘mens sana”, ‘' par 
nobile ” instead of English equivalents? Asa contrast 
to the abuse of ‘‘ par nobile”’, what a happy effect was 
once produced in the House by the application of ‘‘ duo 
fulmina belli” to a very mild ‘‘noble pair”. Perhaps 
only feeling will decide the difference between proper 
and improper use of set forms. Some quotations we: 
can never spoil because the momentum of their first 
projection is irresistible: ‘‘ A green thought in a green 
shade”, ‘‘old unhappy far-off things”, ‘‘ faeryland 
forlorn” ‘‘loved I not honour more” and a hundred. 
‘*tags” from Shakespeare. So with proverbs or with 
phrases. ‘‘ Hoist with his own petard” ‘* fuel of fire” 
‘*in honour bound”. Such meaning sounds as these 
are still full of the proper stuff; they come fresh from 
the ‘‘ well of English undefiled”, a quotation as nearly 
as possible on the line between a fine phrase and an 
abominable tag. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON.* 


i” the first fifty years of the seventeenth century 

London began to extend westward with amazing: 
rapidity. With, possibly, the fear of an ever-increas- 
ing and rebellious proletariat at her heart Elizabeth,. 
on several occasions, issued draconian edicts for- 
bidding citizens attempting to widen the zone of her 
metropolis beyond prohibited boundaries. James I. 
and Charles I. followed her example, but without. 
success. London had to provide for a growing popula- 
tion and new streets and squares had, perforce, to be 
built for its accommodation. Very few people, pro-- 
bably, are aware that Bloomsbury Square dates from 


the first half of Charles I.’s reign, or that S. James’s. 


Square is of the same period—most of the houses in 
both have, however, been rebuilt several times over. 
The Bloomsbury property passed into the Russell family 
through the marriage of the unfortunate Lord William 


Russell with the heiress of the Wriothesleys, Earls of 


Southampton. She was that famous Lady Rachel who 
acted as secretary to her husband at his trial on a none 
too well-defined charge of treason. In one of her 
letters, dated 1634, Lady Rachel mentions Bloomsbury 
Square as ‘four square”. In those days it consisted of 
a row of recently built and very fine houses, which 
faced Southampton House, a huge Tudor mansion, 
erected by that Wriothesley, created Earl of Southamp- 
tor by Edward VI., who played so conspicuous a part, 
and so treacherous a game, under Henry VIII. Lady 
Rachel’s grandfather was the Earl of the same ilk who 
was the friend and patron of Shakespeare. 

At the back of Southampton House until 1810 was 
a sort of park, with a long avenue of lime trees, on 
the site of which Upper and Lower Bedford Place, 
Russell Square, Woburn Square, Tavistock Square 
have been built. Only Bloomsbury Square, and, 
possibly, a few adjacent streets, date from Caroline 
times—the rest of the estate has been built over in the 
past hundred years. Bedford House was pulled down 
in 1808, and the contents sold by auction, among them 
ae a landscape by Gainsborough which fetched 


‘The London of the seventeenth century was nothing 
like as picturesque as the Plantagenet and Tudor 
London, destroyed by the Great Fire in 1666; but the 
new streets were wider, the houses more commodious and 
both were far better lighted. The pity of it is, Wren’s 
design, Presented to Charles II. for his approval before 


. “ London i in the Time of the Stuart 5.” “By Sir Walter Besant. 
London: Black. 1903. 30s. net. 

* «Old Time Aldwych, Kingsway, and Neighbourhood.” By 
Charles Gordon. London: Unwin. 1903. 215 net 
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the fire was completely extinguished, was not carried 
out. Evelyn, also, submitted a plan to Charles which 
had merit, but was considered impracticable. Vested 
interests, land proprietorships, and, possibly, lack of 
funds, prevented either scheme from being accepted. 

Had Wren’s plan been feasible, we should have hada 
‘fine open space surrounding S. Paul’s Cathedral, a 
number of noble thoroughfares traversing the City 
from end to end, and, moreover, a handsome embank- 
ment by the Thames from the Tower to the Temple. 
instead of which, the City was rebuilt more or Jess 
on the old lines, the narrow, lane-like streets of Tudor 
times being but slightly widened, and thus a splendid 
opportunity for making London the handsomest city in 
Europe was lost probably for ever. 

In the seventeenth century, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
the numerous streets about that picturesque open 
space, Great Queen Street, Great Wild Street, Drury 
Lane, Long Acre, and Covent Garden Piazza, came 
into existence, and, although frequently altered and 
even rebuilt in the last fifty years, this region 
still contains a number of handsome mansions, which, 
at one time, belonged to the great ones of the land, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden being the 
Grosvenor and Belgrave Squares of Caroline times. 
That fine old house, with the arcades, which stands at 
the corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Great Queen 
Street, was the town residence of the Dukes of New- 
castle in Charles II.’s time Several other stately 
Caroline mansions in the same square greatly altered, 
are still in their places. Tne curious two-storied house 
with the fleur-de-lys and an archway leading into Duke 
Street, was the residence, first of the Spanish, and 
then of the Sardinian Ambassador to the Courts of the 
Stuarts and the Georges The Chapel even now does 
duty as a Roman Catholic parish church, but is soon 
to be removed and rebuilt elsewhere. It played a con- 
spicuous part in the all too famous Gordon riots at the 
end of the eighteenth century when it was sacked and 
burnt down. 

In the seventeenth century the neighbourhood of 
S. Giles’-in-the-Fields was built over, and so, too, was 
Soho. Very great people dwelt hereabouts :—Duchess 
Dudley, for instance, ‘‘the illegitimate, legitimate” 
granddaughter of Elizabeth’s favourite, Robert, Earl of 
Leicester. Her Grace lived in great state nearly 
opposite S. Giles’, where you may see her monu- 
ment, together with those of many other celebri- 
ties, such as Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and Chapman, 
the translator of Homer. His altar-shaped tomb, 
designed by Inigo Jones, is in the churchyard. 

The Duke of Monmouth, Charles II.’s handsomest 
and most unfortunate son, resided in Soho Square 
—where also dwelt and died Cromwell’s favourite 
daughter, Mary Faulconbridge—the site of whose 
house is still remembered in Faulconbridge Court, 
behind the jam factory of Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell. 

Pall Mall and Piccadilly developed, in Charles II.’s 
time, from bowling-greens and Sunday afternoon 
promenades into handsome streets. Nell Gwynne had 
her house in Pall Mall, and the ubiquitous Mr. Pepys 
once beheld her chatting with Charles II. from its 
terrace which overlooked the Park, the King standing 
below the wall on the Park side. London, octopus- 
like, was stretching out its feelers, even at this early 
period, in all directions, and absorbing the pleasant 
lanes and meadows where Queen Elizabeth’s gay 
courtiers and fair dames had sported themselves. 
In Pall Mall they had played at ‘‘pell mell”, and in 
Piccadilly had frequented, perhaps more often than 
was good for them, a very lively place of entertain- 
ment—‘‘ quite in the fields”—known as “‘ Piccadilla 
House”. Sold, together. with its adjacent gardens, 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, it gave 
its name to the now world-famous thoroughfare, which 
at first had three distinct names, ‘‘ Piccadilla” from 
Coventry Street to Sackville Street, ‘‘ Portugal Street” 
to Berkeley Street, beyond which it was known, until 
well into the early part of the eighteenth century, as 
“‘the Road to Reading ”. 

The London of the Stuarts and Georges was built 
without any determined plan, in a sort of haphazard 
fashion which even good architecture could not redeem. 
Inigo Jones designed Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent 


.| ostentatious edifices are meretricious. 


Garden Piazza, and made them stately, if not exactly 
picturesque. Voltaire, who, by the way, lived for a 
time in Maiden Lane, was so much pleased with the 
Piazza that he condescended to describe it as ‘‘ worthy 
of Paris”. 

The early Georgian period produced some delight- 
fully dignified street architecture,—Grosvenor Square, 
Hanover Square, Queen Anne Street, Westminster, 
and Queen Anne Square, Bloomsbury, for instance, 
But little by little an awful London came into being 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, and the 
funereal monotony and deadly respectability of such 
streets as Bedford Row and Gower Street added an 
additional tone of horror to a London fog. Then came 
the spaciousness of the Bedford Square region—excel- 
lent houses, admirably arranged internally, but exter- 
nally hideous. Not so ugly, however, as the tawdriness 
of the Middle Victorian period, when the sepulchral 
ostentation of Belgravia took the fancy of the aristo- 
cracy, and South Kensington loomed large and frightful 
on an admiring middle class. These unpicturesque 
streets and squares are gradually being transformed. 
Their monotony is already broken in upon—tall tower- 
like buildings are rising in all directions, which, over- 
topping the flat sky-line of bygone times, under 
certain atmospheric conditions, appear almost beautiful. 
Take, as an example, the Hotel Russell, in Bloomsbury. 
In itself it is not particularly fine—but when beautified 
in a silvery mistiness, somewhere near sunset, it might, 
with its lofty gables and turrets, be mistaken for the 
castle of a medieval King, instead of a commonplace, 
up-to-date hostelry. The same may be said for the 
National Liberal Club, as seen from Waterloo Bridge, 
and the huge pile of buildings in Knightsbridge, when 
viewed from Sloane Square. If the proportions and 
the details of the buildings springing up in the heart of 
London were only equal to the sky-line, London would 
soon be the most beautiful city in the world, but the 
reverse is the case. On near approach most of these 
It is the illu- 
sionary atmospheric effect which saves them from the 
failure they deserve. 

Sir Walter Besant, in his very admirable posthumous 
work, ‘‘ London in the Times of the Stuarts’, describes, 
with the aid of much documentary evidence, the growth 
of our unwieldy metropolis from the death of Elizabeth 
to the accession of Anne. The work is, if anything, 
better done and more interesting than ‘‘ London in 
the Eighteenth Century”, and that is saying a good 
deal. In its way it is a unique study of a most 
picturesque period, admirably illustrated by a well- 
selected series of reproductions of old and rare 
engravings. Mr. Charles Gordon’s excellent compi- 
lation, ‘* Old Time Aldwych and Kingsway ”, curiously 
enough forms an excellent pendant to Sir Walter’s 
more important work. Like rare old Bliss he gives us 
the legends and memories of a fast disappearing section 
of Caroline and Georgian London—the region between 
Chancery Lane and Wellington Street—and affords us 
most interesting gossip concerning the worthies innu- 
merable who once dwelt in those uninteresting-looking 
houses which lined streets that were once fashionable 
but many of which, even early in the eighteenth 
century, began to be degraded into ‘‘ slums” of the 
worst description. This sort of amusing and informing 
‘* chit-chat” figures but slightly in Sir Walter’s book. 
When he died, a brief year or so ago, the pick-axe 
had not yet been applied to the heart of London as 
vigorously as it has been during the past few months, 
laying in ruins almost as spacious an area as that 
swept away by the Great Fire of 1666. Those who 
have not yet visited the ruins of that London, which 
James I. and his sons and grandsons saw building and 
Cromwell knew, would do well to follow the Yankee 
advice of ‘‘hurrying up” and go see it. It is well 
worth their while—for the demolition of so many 
hundreds of houses has resulted in the creation of 
temporary open spaces and vistas, from which church 
towers and domes are seen to extraordinary advantage. 
Nothing finer can well be imagined than the view of 
the Law Courts as seen on a fair afternoon, rising from 
the midst of the desolation created for the accommoda- 
tion of new Aldwych. The towers and spires of 


Church’s rambling structure stand out in splendid 
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relief against the peculiar greyish-blue winter atmo- 
sphere, whilst the spires of the churches of S. Clement 
Danes and S. Mary-le-Strand are glorified in a sort of 
opalescent illusion which lends them the architectural 
merit they fail in. 

A fine French painter, M. Frédéric Houbron, who 
has recently been sketching in London, calls our capital 
‘*the city of dreams and ever-changing illusions”, and 
yet another clever Frenchman, that true artist, M. 
Octave Uzanne, too, has written much the same thing. 
Many of our recent French visitors have been pleased 
to say they find ‘‘ Londres” extremely picturesque. 
They are quite right—London is one of the most pre- 
eminently picturesque cities in Europe. 

Ricwarp Davey. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


PORTRAITS AT OxrorD—THE New GALLERY— 
CALVERT—BvRNE-JONES. 


A COMMITTEE of the Oxford Historical Society 
has undertaken a series of exhibitions of the 
portraits belonging to the colleges and University, 
along with a few illustrative pieces contributed from 
outside. Works belonging to the first period, in- 
cluding persons who died before 1625, are now 
arranged in the Examination Schools, and visitors to 
the place during the month of May will find the ex- 
hibition worth a visit. They must not, however, 
expect too much. The glamour that covers the whole 
of Oxford is kind to its pictures while they are 
but the detail of an antique and shadowy interior ; 
when those Princes Founders and Fellows are 
dragged out into a colder light they prove, most 
of them, to be very shoddy performances. Some are 
ruined originals, more are far-away copies, many 
are the authentic enough work of poor painters. 
Thus the two versions of a portrait of Wolsey ascribed 
to Holbein are shockingly clumsy affairs, behind which 
there may have existed, somewhere, a picture. Of Hol- 
bein’s own work there is not a single example in Oxford. 
Lord Dillon lends a fair version of the ‘‘ Warham” of the 
Louvre. There are several others at Lambeth. But if 
there is nothing by our greatest visitor in the early 
period there are several pieces that are by good men, 
and the exhibition should give an opportunity for push- 
ing the inquisition in this field and sorting out the 
foreigners and Englishmen whose work is still obscure. | 
The ** King Henry VII.” from Christ Church is one of the | 
first to strike the eye: this has some character and | 
beauty, though the drawing is a little small. Next | 
this is the ‘‘ Thomas Linacre ” from All Souls’, evidently | 


founded on a good thing. The ‘‘ Anne of Cleves” by 
an unknown painter, the ‘‘Sir Thomas Pope”, the | 
‘*Unknown Lady” (83) from S. John’s, may also be | 
singled out ; but most interesting of -all perhaps. is the | 
‘** Hugh Price ” (48) from Jesus. Itis drawn with great 
decision and simplicity, and would be a masterpiece if | 
the lips were quite as good as the eyes; there is some 
curious modelling in parts by energetic touches that 
anticipate Hals in a small way. It ought to be 
possible to identify this painter. In the later period 
Sir Antony Mor’s ‘ Sir Henry Lee” is one of the best 
examples. 

An exhibition like this, with the notes of numerous 
versions in its catalogue, illustrates the fact that in 
Tudor times portraits of celebrated people were multi- 
plied almost as photographs are to-day. The starting- 
point was a drawing, and in addition to the painting or 
paintings produced from this by the original draughts- 
man, the drawing might be lent to or copied by other 
painters and give rise to fresh sets of pictures. M. 
Dimier has pointed out how active this industry 
was in France during the same period. In Eliza- 
beth’s reign it led to repressive measures, for the 
Queen was by no means pleased with the versions 
of her face that were put upon the market. A 
draft proclamation exists which provided that no 
portraits should be permitted except by licensed 
painters following a ‘‘ patron” to be furnished by the 
Queen’s painter, and the unlicensed works seem to 
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have been called in and suppressed in enormous quanti- 


ties. M. Dimier* lays it down that the portrait 
painter of this period had sittings for no more than 
the drawing, and executed the painting from this 
in his studio. Mr. Cust follows this view in his 
interesting introduction _to the Oxford Catalogue. 
The statement is perhaps too absolute. Holbein’s 
drawings, like Clouet’s, prove that a drawing 
was the regular foundation for a painting, but his 
painting may very well have been finished from the life 
when opportunity served and could hardly have 
developed as a pure convention. There is an indication 
that he did paint from life in the story of his three 
hours’ sketch portrait of the Princess of Denmark.t 
‘“‘Mr. Haunce”, (Holbein), according to the English 
Minister at Brussels, had only this time to make his 
portrait, but produced a work that was ‘‘ perfect” and 
not *‘ slobbered” like the picture which it superseded. 
This sounds like painting, not drawing, and to 
make a drawing in three hours would not have 
been wonderful for Holbein. There is another piece of 
evidence capable of the same interpretation in the 
story that Nicholas Hilliard, the miniature painter and 
disciple of Holbein, tells about Queen Elizabeth. It is 
cited from his MS. on miniature painting by Mr. 
Wheatley in his ‘‘ Historical Portraits”. It shows, by 
the way, that Queen Elizabeth was an advocate of 
plein-air painting, and that what has been described as 
a nineteenth-century heresy has really a respectable 
antiquity. The Queen’s object was to avoid strong 
shadows, which she probably found unflattering. She 
had noticed great differences in the ‘‘ shadowing” of 
different painters, and that the Italians, ‘‘ who had the 
name to be cunningest and to draw best, shadowed 
not”, and asked Hilliard the reason ; ‘‘ feeling that best to 
shewe ones selfe needeth no shadow of place but rather 
the oppen light”. Hilliard explained that many artists 
liked to have light falling in from a small high opening 
because of ease to their sight, and to give them a 
grosser and more apparent line to follow, and that 
shadows made the work solid and show up well from a 
distance. He said however that for ‘‘limning” ie. 
miniature, this was not necessary since it was executed 
to be seen in the hand. Her Majesty accordingly 
‘* chose her place to sit in for that purpose in the open 
ally of a goodly garden where no tree was neere, nor 
anye shadowe at all save that, as the heaven is lighter 
than the earthe, soe must (sic) that littel shadowe that 
was from the earthe”. He adds ‘‘ This Her Majestie’s 
curiouse Demaunde hath greatly bettered my Judgment, 
besides divers other like questions in Art by her most 
excellent Majestie .. .” 

The Oxford collection has several portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth, including the very curious and elaborate 
one from Jesus College. As Mr. Cust says, portraits 
like this have been labelled in the absurdest way with 
the name of the Italian Zuccaro because it is known 
that the Queen sat to him; but from their style they 
obviously belong to the Flemish school or influence. 

The present New Gallery exhibition is chiefly notable 
for a number of works by its oldest contributor Mr. 
Watts. The ‘‘ Whence, Whither” and the ‘‘ Progress” 
show fine schemes of colour, the first of ruddy flesh 
against deep green sea, the second of radiating golden 
light passing over into greenish shadow. The “ Fugue” 
is a lyrical design in which children, birds, lowers and 
clouds are the parts that chase one another in an 
upward swirl. ‘These vague rough indications are the 
last stage in the search for rich material and surface 
that led Mr. Watts away from the firm plastic ground 
of the ‘‘ Jacob and Esau”. Sir George Reid and Mr. 
Sargent are not in full force. M. Blanche hasa portrait, 
painted in a thinnish brown scheme, that shows more 
skill in drawing than most of the work here. The slim 
figure, too, is cunningly disposed with the dropped arm 
that holds a fan so as to make a satisfying arabesque. 
Other portrait painters show one quality or another 
of picture-making, but their power or their patience is 
too quickly exhausted. Thus Mr. George Henry sets 
out a picture strikingly, but misses count of a great 


* «French Painting in the Sixteenth Century.” Duckworth 


and Co. 

+ Sir George Scharf identified this with a portrait at Windsor, other 
authorities call it a copy of the Duke of Norfolk’s picture, which is 
evidently not the sketch in question. 
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many planes that are necessary for really constructing 
and expressing a person. Mr. Lavery is contented 
with a wooden blocking out. Mr. Brough makes a 
happy shot at a shoulder emerging into light, but 
slices impatiently at the head and nose. Mr. Harris 
Brown has a more respectful eye for character, but his 
design falters, and the paint suffers from this want of 
decision. Mr. Collier can set down his vision exactly, 
and our quarrel, alas! is with the vision. Among the 
jlandscapes Mr. Edward Stott’s have a reason for being 
in their tender sentiment of light, and Mr. Coutts 
Michie’s has some real merit. 

Brief mention may be made of two other exhibitions, 
one of works by Edward Calvert at the Carfax 
Gallery, the other of drawings by Burne-Jones at the 
Leicester Gallery. Calvert’s work, though amply 
represented in the Print Room collection, is not perhaps 
very widely known. He held his dream rather un- 
certainly, disliked it when it ceased to be vague, and 
destroyed much of his work when complete; but these 
indications, by smudging, of a pastoral and golden or 
“‘chryseic” age, have no little charm. Mr. Binyon, to 
whom this particular charm appeals, was well chosen 
to write a preface to the catalogue. Mr. Colvin is 
equally sympathetic in his notice of the Burne-Jones 
drawings. He would probably agree, if pressed, that 
a number of the latest heads would be better away, 
but the exhibition includes many good examples of the 
middie time, and among the novelties is a water- 
colour of sunset over a rocky coast, rich in colour 
and moving. D. S. MacCo.t. 


MR. HUNEKER’S OVERTONES. 


aes take a simple example, when a flute is blown too 

forcibly one gets an overtone: instead of yielding 
its normal note the instrument emits a sound an octave 
or more above the normal. And here now we have 
Mr. James Huneker of New York who arrives witha 
book which he calls ‘‘ Overtones”. Mr. Huneker’s 
instrument is by no means a flute: in his hands the 
thing—the ordinary newspaper article—becomes a 
trumpet ; and its overtones are simply appalling. The 
book is made up of several of these articles, and every 
one of them deafens us with terrific overblown screech. 
Well, it is not a bad thing to be awakened occasionally 
by such rude blasts. They do not cccur too frequently in 
this age when most writers do not consider ‘‘ What do 
i think and feel, and how shall I best express myself?” 
but make their articles colourless and null through 
considering rather what their readers think and feel. 
I believe that most of the dull and pointless criticism of 
to-day is due less to Jack of talent than to cowardice ; 
yet I have observed that the men who speak out fear- 
lessly are the most read. Mr. Huneker at any rate 
has no fears. He slashes in bravely here for Richard 
Strauss and against the current Wagner-worship and 
says plainly what he thinks about us who dislike the 
music of Strauss and believe that the Wagner conven- 
tion is still the most modern and the one best suited to 
our needs. The book contains essays on Strauss, 
Nietzsche, Wagner, Turgeniev, Verdi, Balzac and 
Flaubert—and there is a fairly wide range for a 
musical critic! That is not all: in every article one 
finds side-discussions of dozens of other novelists, 
musicians, painters and poets. The whole book is 
highly refreshing with its breadth of knowledge, its 
catholicity of taste and its inexhaustible energy. I 
thought I had as many interests as most musicians, 
but I give in cheerfully to Mr. Huneker. 

The article on Strauss in simply a rhapsody. With 
one exception I oppose a blunt denial to every asser- 
tion. The power and trick of handling the orchestra 
must be admitted : the poetry, the beauty, the dramatic 
power, I do not find in the music of Strauss. I 
have listened patiently to it again and again and it 
only wearies me: there is everything in it save 
music It says absolutely nothing to me. Mr. 
Huneker himself admits it to be wanting in thematic 
material, but, he adds, ‘‘ See how what of it there is is 
handled!” Now I say there has never been a great 
composer whose work was deficient in thematic 
material. The earlier composers, the churchmen, 


‘merely took theirs—it was ready to their hand and it 


suited their purpose admirably. Ever since the period 
of Handel and Bach they have invented it ; and it is to 
me the first sign of a great composer that he can invent 
great themes. Strauss strives as hard as any of 
them and succeeds in doing nothing. What a poor 
affair is that hop-skip-and-a-jump which opens the 
‘* Heldenleben ”, what a barren thing the opening of 
the ‘‘ Zarathustra”! The chattering of the critics is 
good, but it is mere comic opera, and so is the bleating 
of sheep in ‘‘ Don Quixote”. As soon as serious pur- 
poses are in hand the poverty of the stuff becomes 
apparent. Andthen, Strauss’ serious purposes! Are 
we never to be done with this old-fashioned Nietzsche 
twaddle? My grievance about Nietzsche is not that he 
is a reckless iconoclast but that he is long since out- 
moded. His philosophy, if you can call it a philosophy, 
consists of ignorance of the science of the human mind 
and disparagement of everyone who has ever contributed 
to art or letters. Such a book as that of the late Mr. 
Myers on the immortality of the human soul—largely a 
study of our modes of consciousness—would have been 
incomprehensible to him. His vanity was as colossal as 
Wagner’s own, and he had not Wagner’s excuse. He 
sulked because Wagner chose to be intensely occupied 
with his own affairs—or perhaps, as I once suggested, 
because he could not stand on his head and Wagner 
could. At least he was annoyed by Wagner’s exu- 
berant outbursts of playfulness. So he wrote those 
denunciations of Wagner which set so noble an example 
to the younger generation that whenever you come upon 
a Nietzsche follower you find a man who finds a joyless 
pleasure in disparaging everything that happens to 
please other people. The ‘‘ Zarathustra” is mainly 
a variant of the old ranters’ hymn ‘‘ Oh! let us be 
joyful, joyful, joyful, joyful”, while as for the Midoight- 
song in it, I confess I don’t know what it means. It is 
this rubbish that Strauss has taken as a basis for a 
symphonic poem and it has influenced him in the choice 
of other subjects. They are none of them subjects that 
want setting to music. ‘Till Eulenspiegel” might 
serve for a comic opera, and perhaps even ‘‘ Don 
Quixote”, though Strauss does not seem to me en- 
dowed with the spontaneous humour needed. The 
few grotesque effects he gives us may be Teutonic 
humour, as Mr. Huneker suggests, though I was not 
aware that the Teutons came out of Judea. 

The discussion of Wagner and ‘ Parsifal” is much 
more pleasing to me than this glorification of Richard 
Strauss. The story of Wagner’s parentage has of 
course been much debated, but I fancy there is not a 
great dealin it. Years ago Anton Seidl told me that 
Wagner’s father was Geyer, and it is true that the 
whole family was considerably mixed; yet such stories 
are told about every well-known man, and even if 
Wagner told Seidl this how did he himself know? If 
his mother confessed it, sons are not in the habit of 
giving their mothers away. And what does it 
matter whether Wagner had or had not Jewish 
blood in his veins? Despite some very beautiful 
music ‘‘ Parsifal” is on the whole dull—the last 
act particularly. In its subject matter—the drama 
—it is, as I wrote in 1897, an immoral opera : it offends 
me as does an evil smell; and it does not surprise me 
that more than one of its worshippers have been in- 
volved in very disagreeable scandals. The oriental 
local colour was put in, I think, deliberately, just as 
the Scandinavian colour was put into the ‘ Ring” ; 
and there is no need to go in search of Wagner’s father 
to account for it. The whole thing is now worn thread- 
bare, and the Wagner family does well to try to keep 
it at Bayreuth, for once taken out of that poisonous 
hot-house and put in the open the cold blasts of common 
opinion will quickly kill it. 

Mr. Huneker treats the connexion of Boito and 
Verdi at some length. One may agree that Boito has 
no musical genius, but I have never been able to see 
why he should be held up as the perfect librettist. 
“Othello” is Shakespeare’s play spoiled—all the noble 
poetry and colour that make it ‘‘ Othello” are taken 
out. It affords opportunities for a stentorian tenor to 
bawl aod for a consummate actor to display his art ; 
but the music from the trivial storm scene—compare it 
with the Pastoral symphony or the Ride of the 
Valkyries—to the last bar is wanting in backbone 
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and in emotion and dramatic intensity. ‘‘ Falstaff” | whereas Mr. Carton, in the beginning, proved that 


was fated in advance. When Queen Bess told 
Shakespeare to write the ‘‘ Merry Wives” she set him 
an impossible task. Excepting that the two knights 
bear the same name and both are fat there is scarcely 
any resemblance between them. In the ‘‘ Henrys” 
you get unsurpassable wit and humour ; in the ‘‘ Merry 
Wives” you get clownish horseplay. It is this that 
Boito chose for his libretto, and the result is a work 
that is neither honest old-fashioned Italian opera nor 
modern music-drama. We have little to thank 
Boito for. In ‘‘ Aida” we have Verdi at his ripest 
and best; in his last two operas simply an old 
man struggling with bad librettos. It may be, as 
Mr. Blackburn once wrote, that in ‘* Falstaff” 
melody after melody passes like a bird on the wing, 
never to return ; but I may remind him that an opera 
is not a field nor a forest nor yet an aviary but a work 
of art in which themes must be wrought and welded 
and not set loose to fly about at their own sweet will. 

The chapter on the various ways in which novelists 
have handled music is full of interest. Mr. Huneker 
has brought out numberless specimens which either I 
did not know or had forgotten. The article ‘‘ After 
Wagner—What ?” is so important that I must leave it 
until later: in my anxiety to clear lesser matters out of 
the way I have not left myself space enough for an 
adequate treatment of the topic to-day. 

Joun F. Runciman, 


HYMENEAL DRAMATURGY. 


ig the beginning, Mr. Carton fingered many modes 
of play-writing. We never knew what he was 
going to do next. We sometimes chid him for not 
knowing his own mind. Such an objection to him 
could not possibly be raised now. He, of all our play- 
wrights, is now the most self-possessed. More pre- 
cisely than any of them he knows what he wants to do, 
and how to do it, and has mastered the secret of doing 
it always. He stands alone, an intense specialist in a 
form ot his art unessayed by any other man. He is 
the one and never wavering exponent of what may be 
called Hymenea! Dramaturgy. 

Every choice has its advantage, and there is a very 
sound commercial advantage in Mr. Carton’s choice. 
The public has a kindness tor domesticity in theatrical 
art, or, indeed, in any kind of public work. Political 
economy is not a showily engaging science, and the 
books written about it do not fatten their publishers. 
But there is, | am told, an exception. The books 
written by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb sell really well. 
For them there is a steady demand in the booksellers’ 
shops, and in the public libraries they are well 
thumbed. The ‘‘and Mrs.” opens all hearts, and 
through that breach dash the battalions of dry facts 
and deductions to the storming of all brains. Even 
more potent is domesticity in the theatre than in the 
study. Husband and wife working together behind 
the footlights, shoulder to shoulder, as leading man 
and leading lady, husbard leading wife, or wife lead- 
ing husband—there’s a sight to gladden and moisten 
all eyes that behold it. Mr. Carton, it is true, does 
not himself appear behind the foot-lights. But suffi- 
cient that he has conceived the part which his wife 
enacts, and has written every word that falls from her 
lips. All hearts areopened. Yet, though such conjunc- 
tions appeal very surely to the better side of our nature, 
some base esthetic instinct in us warns us of a 
possible danger in them. When leading man and 
jeading lady are persons united in wedlock, there is 
always, as I have suggested, the danger that one will 
be leading the other. There is always the danger that 
whichever has the lesser talent, however considerable 
that talent may be, will be wasting himself or herself 
in an inappropriate part in a play chosen for the sake of 
a part signally appropriate to his or her mate. Simi- 
larly, there is the danger that a playwright whose 
leading lady is always his wife will cripple either his 
own talent or hers. I do not profess to say whether 
Miss Compton in acting or Mr. Carton in playwriting 
has the more considerable talent. Each of them is 
delightful. But I can so far distinguish between them 
as to say that Miss Compton’s talent is not versatile, 


he could be versatile to a fault. Lately doing the 
same thing over and over again, he has acquired in 
the doing of it an extreme virtuosity, nor does he ever 
lose his freshness of touch. Nevertheless, it seems 
rather a pity that he doesn't, now and again, try 
something else. Suppose, for example, that Shake- 
speare’s wife had not stayed by the Avon, but had 
come to London and gone on the stage. And suppose 
that Shakespeare had been a more uxorious man than 
he was, and had written all his plays round Mistress 
Shakespeare. What the result? Let us assume that 
tradition is right, and that Mistress Shakespeare was. 
a shrew. We should thus have had the early scenes 
of Katherine and Petruchio just as they stand; but 
the whole charm of the play is in Katherine’s con- 
version ; and this would have been sacrificed, as lying 
outside Mistress Shakespeare’s range. And consider how 
different a play ‘‘ Hamlet” would have been, and how 
far inferior to the play that Shakespeare actually wrote, 
if it had been conditioned by the need for making 
Ophelia not only a shrew, but also the central figure of 
the scheme. Imagine the world well lost by Antony for 
the naggings of Cleopatra; and the forest of Arden re- 
echoing to the shrill tantrums of Rosalind; ard even 
Cordelia merciless to the stricken King, her father ; 
and Juliet fuming on the balcony. Imagine all Shake- 
speare’s women as vixens, and all Shakespeare’s plays 
as hinging on vixenishness. Then you will be able to 
imagine, also, how much we lose through the iron law 
made by Mr. Carton that his every play shall centre 
round a genial, good-natured, very modern-mannered 
woman of the world, with all her wits about her. I 
do not pretend that this actual loss is so great as that 
hypothetic one. Nevertheless, it is no small loss. [ 
feel it and regret it. 

‘* The Rich Mrs. Repton”, at the Duke of York’s— 
what new thing can I say abouta play which is, albeit 
delightful, so littke new? Enter Mrs. Jack Repton, 
after long spin on motor with Lord Charles Dorchester ; 
and we know that Lord Charles will suggest a whisky- 
and-soda, and that Mrs. Jack will say, with a slow 
beatific smile, ‘‘ Well, what do you think?” We know 
that she will ask for a very little whisky and a great 
deal of soda, and that she will say, when the tumbler is 
brought to her, ‘‘ Now, don’t speak to me for a moment”, 
and, setting the empty tumbler down, ‘‘ That was a 
great moment”. We know her, and her slangy good- 
breeding, and her lazy good-humour, and her sharp 
capacity for getting people out of scrapes. We know 
all the hoops she will go through. Miss Compton 
impersonates her as deliciously as ever. Yet I have an 
unholy craving to see Miss Compton, just once and 
away, in some other part—to see her not quite so per- 
fectly at ease, with a not quite so perfect grasp of the 
whole thing. I have said that hers is not a versatile 
talent ; but even to see her floundering hopelessly would 
not displease me. And who am I, anyway, to declare 
that she is not versatile—I who do not remember seeing 
her in any but this one part ? No doubt, her personality 
is better suited to this one part than to any 
other. But personality can shine more or less 
brightly through various manifestations. At any 
rate, it should be given the chance of shining through 
various manifestations. I do not urge Miss Compton 
to try her luck as (say) Lady Macbeth, or even in any 
modern version of that part. But there are many 
different kinds and degrees of geniality. And why 
should Miss Compton confine herself to just this one 
degree and this one kind among so many? Nor is 
Miss Compton, as the only actress whose husband 
writes plays, the only actress who is forced permanently 
along the line of least resistance. It is one of the 
pities of the modern stage that nearly all actresses and 
nearly all actors are thus restricted. So soon as one of 
them makes a hit, she or he is engaged again and 
2gain to make just that same hit elsewhere. And when 
the time comes, at length, he or she dies or retires 
in the act of making still that same dear little 
old hit. For players and managers alike, this is a 
safe policy; but it is not a glorious policy; and for 
the honour of the art of acting, and for the con- 
founding of fools emboldened to deny that acting is a 
fine art, I should like to see it abandoned. The Duke- 
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of York’s Theatre is controlled by a syndicate; and 
syndicates, especially, play for safety. ‘fhere, accord- 
ingly, in ‘‘ The Rich Mrs. Repton,” one finds the safe 
policy in its fullest swing. All the principal parts are 
played by players who have made repeated hits in pre- 
cisely similar parts elsewhere. It is a melancholy 
spectacle—all this high accomplishment in the doing 
of one thing, with all this inevitable loss of power for 
doing anything else; all these artists marking time so 
exquisitely, every one of them at his or her appointed 
post, never outstepping by half an inch the little square 
that has been chalked for her or his footfalls; and all 
the younger ones losing, as all the elder ones have 
lost long ayo, the power to move in any direction what- 
soever. Better than such stagnancy the blind-man’s- 
buff of the old stock companies. One sighs for a 
mean. 

Thus for Miss Compton’s sake, not less than for his 
own, Mr. Carton really ought to write some other sort 
of play. Heaven forbid that I should try to deflect him 
from Hymeneal Dramaturgy. ! do but ask himto puta 
wider interpretation on the thing. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


SOME DAFFODIL PORTRAITS. 


O* the table in a tall glass vase before me stand 
half a dozen choice specimens of the newest 
daffodils, gathered but last afternoon out of Messrs. 
Barr’s paradise at Ditton Hill, but already alas! in this 
airless town for all one’s care beginning a little to curl 
and droop. You exquisite creatures! Irresistible is 
the desire you induce in one to let others share the 
delight with which you have refreshed one’s own tired 
eyes and brain. Do not take it as an impertinence if 
for such an end this feeble pen tries to sketch some 
likeness of your forms and hues. Stay with me at least 
long enough to let it draw a suggestion of your loveli- 
ness, however clumsily. How, if it may send a fresh 
inquirer or two to wait on you, and so surely to become 
most deeply your debtor, most ardently your devotee! 

The whole family of Narcissi belong to the blessed 
spring-time, and appropriately belong to it with their 
slender growth, and gay yet delicately - coloured 
blossoms. Other flowers are as lovely, doubtless, but 
none so typical in form and hue of the radiant joy and 
elegant strength of youth. They are no weaklings, 
that cannot stand in the open spring’s frost and rain, 
needing to be nursed and coddled. If they have the 
dainty radiance of healthy youth, they have none the 
less its hardiness. Let it be said, and without seeming 
fantastical, they mean for us youth as the Greeks 
thought of it and carved it ; or, to come nearer home, 
the youth of our genuine English boys and girls, bred 
in the pure country, disciplined in fine traditions of 
civility, clean and frank and supple. Delicious and 
wholesome they are ; those are the exact words they 
instinctively call up in our mind as their beauty holds 
us gazing and gazing on them. But let us descend to 
plain, prosaic details. 

The narcissi divide themselves into two large groups ; 
that in which the centre of the flower, the corona or 
nectary, shapes itself into a deep bell or trumpet, and 
that in which it is shaped as a cup or chalice. The first 
group we know as daffodils—the wild, single, March 
daffodil of our meadows, Shakespeare’s daffodil, is a 
type of it: the second we call narcissi, and for its type 
stands the famous poet’s narcissus. In either group 
around this corona, trumpet or cup shaped, stretches 
the perianth, divided always distinctly into six parts, 
which wrongly, but popularly, we call the petals. Such, 
then, is the obvious, broad, simple construction of this 
whole family of flowers; its very simplicity, we may 
perhaps fancy, being one element in it that recalls and 
connects its varieties in our imagination with the idea 
of youth. 

For many a long day now past has the gardener’s 
art busied itself wisely and patiently over these narcissi, 
scheming and waiting to develop them into new glories: 
and admirably have they responded to his care. I use 
the word admirably here in no vague sense. Many 
other flowers have received at man’s hand as prolonged 
and painful an education as the narcissus, and with 
results even more astonishing. More astonishing, yes: 


more admirable, no. Let me explain myself. In the 
narcissi there seems to reside a certain inherent, sturdy 
virtue or valour, which will not allow of their being 
cultivated into abortion. Would that one could say the 
same of some other plants! But an abortion of the 
narcissus is, so far as I know, thank goodness, a thing 
unheard of, and, therefore, let us trust, impossible. 
The latest developed daffodil or narcissus is ob- 
viously true to its original type; it neither apes any 
other flower, nor allows itself extravagance. Its own 
peculiar virtues of growth, and form, and colour 
remain: they are enlarged, heightened, diversified, 
but essentially they remain true to themselves. That 
is so undoubtedly : and because it is so, I say advisedly 
that these flowers have answered to the human curiosity 
displayed over them in a manner that is admirable. 
They have absorbed all the benefits of culture, yet 
have held their own. In another sense than that 
already referred to, they are no weaklings. For all 
their delicacy, they are no weaklings. Their character 
is unassailable. Yielding to your loving guidance they 
will display for you increasing beauties ; but it shall be 
in the way of their own natural, typical beauty: they 
are not to be forced into abnormal exhibitions. 

But within this stern and proper limit of develop- 
ment, there is no end to the new charms that await us. 
Year by year fresh varieties of daffodils and narcissi 
open for us: and though in some cases a careless eye 
might pass over their distinction, there is no difficulty 
in recognising and appreciating it on a moment’s quiet 
contemplation. Here, as I said, are half a dozen new 
varieties in the vase before me, as I write. Let me 
name them for you, dear reader, and try to sketch 
their lineaments. Draw their full, living portraits for 
you—ah ! thatis beyond me—beyond any words, I fear. 
But let me try to suggest something of their character- 
istic beauty, happy, if I can induce in you so much 
interest, as shall lead you to inquire for yourself, and 
come face to face with it. 

Let us take, then, the true daffodils first, the narcissi 
with the trumpet-shaped corona. And because it is 
the wonder of the year, and for its magnificence rightly 
the wonder, let us take to begin with the king of all 
the white-trumpet daffodils yet raised, the variety 
known and crowned under the title of Peter Barr, in 
honour of one whose strenuous life has been spent the 
world over in the discovery and development of this 
enchanting family of flowers. 

The Peter Barr daffodil grows high, over a foot and 
a h&lf high, with broad, blue-green leaves reaching 
right up tothe flower. This flower is large and strongly 
built, reaching straight out from the stalk. The 
perianth of firm, creamy white, its divisions elongate 
and but slightly twisted, measures four inches across. 
From its centre stands out the trumpet two inches 
long, at its edge expanding, slightly turned over and 
frilled, and of a white only just a thought creamier 
—ah! but what distinction lies in that subtle change !— 
than the perianth. As parts of the flower pass into the 
shade they are luminous as silver. Here indeed is a 
monarch majestically imposing—the king felicitously 
called of these white-trumpet daffodils, as the well- 
known Madame de Graaff, from which partly it is 
sprung, is with equal felicity called their queen. 

So far as colour goes in as striking a contrast as 
possible to Peter Barr let us turn to King Alfred. The 
whole immense blossom is one clear deep yellow. The 
plant towers over its companions, for it stands two feet 
high and more. The flower stretches somewhat upward 
from the stem with a singular impression of strength. 
Its perianth is four inches across, its trumpet an inch 
and a half deep, turned well over at the edge and 
strongly frilled with a diameter of full twoinches. Seen 
with the sun upon it, or even more with the sun shining 
through it, the yellow of this superb daffodil is inde- 
scribable in its strength and purity. And, still more to 
set off its radiance, there rise against it its bluish 
leaves, covered with a soft bloom, as the bloom lies 
upon a plum, which a careless touch may spoil. 

Now here is another daffodil, less new indeed, less 
large and imposing than the two I| have described, but 
not less full of individual character and charm: they 
call it Apricot. Comparatively a small plant, it grows 
not higher than fifteen inches or so, its perianth is 
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cream white with the segments somewhat narrow, 
voluted, a little bent back, and sharply pointed. The 
distinction, the glory of this flower, lies in its corona. 
This is straight and relatively long, measuring an inch 
and a quarter against the three inches of the perianth. 
But look at the colour. 
which among the daffodils is unique. Unmistakably 
it is a soft apricot. So clearly an apricot indeed that 
one thinks to raise and scent the perfume of that 
delicious fruit. Well, raise it and try. Ah! there is 


| 


eyes its own character and virtues. In scores of these 
the humblest gardener may indulge himself. And as 
for this article its end is gained, if it shall lead one 


_ reader to regard these flowers more curiously, to desire 


| 


Here we have something — 


no apricot perfume, but a scent even more fascinating. | 


It exhales the very fragrance of the violet ! 

Let us now turn from the daffodils to the true 
narcissi, from the narcissi of the trumpet-shaped 
corone to those whose type is the poet’s narcissus, 
with its cup or chalice. No more dainty variety may 
be found than that new one known to us as Agnes 
Harvey. In growth it is exceeding slender, reaching 
some fourteen inches high, with straight, narrow leaves. 
Perianth and chalice alike are pure white, as pure as 
the poeticus from which it is partly sprung, but more 
delicate, less assertive, in tone and texture. The 
perianth is three inches across, its segments clearly 
divided and slightly turned back. The deep chalice is 
but slightly frilled, for the most part pure white as the 
perianth, but now and again in certain lights with a 
suspicion over it of the palest sulphur, even of the palest 
apricot. Ona single stem grow one, or two, or even 
three blooms. Yes, naturally enough: for was it not 
the exquisite little Angels’ Tears, the diminutive 
Triandrus albus of the Portuguese and Spanish moun- 
tains, that with the Narcissus poeticus gave us this 
most delicate novelty ? 

Look next at yet another new variety, White Ladye 
it is called, clearly of the poeticus type, for the cup 
though spreading broad is shallow. It is a magnificent 


plant this, twenty inches high, with its perianth of | 


creamy white four inches across, the broad flat segments 
well overlapping one another at their bases so as to 
give singular solidity to the blossom. _In its midst lies 
the open cup of pure canary yellow, deeply frilled at the 
edges and fluted throughout, in its centre and where the 
flutings cast a shade the pale yellow passing into a faint, 
soft green. One is almost inclined to say as one stands 
amazed at this stately yet delicate blossom that the 
cultivation of what are known as the eucharis-flowered 
narcissi can hardly be carried further. 

We might indeed be well content with it : but in this 
delicious art of flower-culture there is no saying ‘‘ thus 
far and no further”, and each beauty that enrapture’ us 
but prepares our eyes for a beauty beyond itself. 
There remains but one blossom more in the vase before 
me, to my own mind amongst all the chalice-crowned 
narcissi at once the stateliest and the fairest. And why 
should I blush, and hesitate, and not say what I think, 
because the honour has been done me of naming it after 
my wife, naming it the ‘‘ Janet Image”? I pray you, 
anyhow, forgive my pride, and before I stop let me 
essay some description of it. The plant stands sixteen 
inches high, surrounded by slender leaves right up to 
the blossom, stem and leaves both exquisitely graceful, 
but strong as reeds. The same union of grace and 
strength characterise the forms alike of perianth and 
corona, characterise their forms and bearing, nay, if one 
may so say, the quality of their texture and colour. 
The perianth is four inches across, the segments simple 
and broad of the softest ivory-white. The chalice is 
straight and very deep, slightly frilled at the edge, and 
of the most delicate pale lemon tint. As you look down 
into its depth, it is at bottom like looking upon the 
translucent green of sea-water on a cloudless summer’s 
day. And see, the flower stands well erect from its 
stem, a little lifted up from it indeed as if in a frankly 
conscious pride of its serene perfection. Well, for 
the union of breadth and delicacy, of strength and 
grace, of effulgence and restraint, this new variety 
does seem to me incomparable, and I can say no more. 

I have drawn for you, reader, the likenesses of six 
narcissi, and space now ordains that my pen ceases. 
It shall not be concealed from you that the flowers 
I have tried to draw are as yet rarities, and for the 
next few years he that would possess them must have 
a full purse. But there is not a daffodil or narcissus 
growing that is not lovely, and that has not to seeing 


to know them more personally, to learn and lovingly 
to estimate their several particular charms. 
SELWYN IMAGE. 


THE CITY. 
 Ragoue has never been any claim to financial 
prophecy in this column but we have endeavoured, 
apart from marking the actual record of the week’s 
transactions in the City, to place before our readers 


_ certain conclusions, based on the general conditions of 
| the money and stock markets, with a view to drawing 


attention to the finger-posts which may direct those 
who care to read the signs thereon among the intricate 
paths of finance. We have during the past two months 
consistently advised the investor to take advantage of 
the opportunities offering for the investment of capital ; 
and the figures in connexion with Stock Exchange values 
appearing in the ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine” illustrate the 
advantages which must have accrued to those who were 
in a position to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. The appreciation in the aggregate value of 
325 representative securities during the month ended 
21 April, amounted to no less than over 452,000,000 
or nearly 20 per cent. : since this return was compiled the 
figures have been substantially increased. Itis true that 
the more speculative investments have accounted for a 
certain proportion of these figures, but even in South 
African mines many of the companies are indeed 
industrial companies with a value to be calculated 
on a sound dividend-paying basis, so that in the result 
the addition in values from speculative ventures—few 
of which have a place in the calculations referred to—is 
relatively small. Cheap money and the steady flow of 
investment purchases have contributed to the present 
state of affairs which we believe will continue to show 
improvement. 

During the past week the issues of £1,250,000 34 
bonds at 94 of the Agricultural Bank ot Egypt, the 
Indian 3 per cent. loan of 42,500,000 by tender and the 
Pietermaritzburg 4 per cent. loan of £300,000 at 97, 
have been readily applied for and each stands at a 
premium. We understand that the remaining moiety of 
4£1,500,000 of the Johannesburg 4 per cent. Loan will 
shortly be issued, and also a loan for Durban. The 
success of the latter issue is hardly open to question, 
provided the terms are reasonable, but for some unex- 
plained cause, arising chiefly we believe from a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the public as to the extent and 
potential resources of Johannesburg, the recent issue on 
behalf of the ‘‘ golden city” has not found favour, and 
although there has been an appreciation recently, the 
quotation at 93} still represents a discount on the issue 
price. There is no valid reason for this, and if as 
appears probable the terms of the new offer are made 
particularly attractive, it would certainly present an 
exceptional opportunity for a sound investment. 

The traffic returns from the English railway com- 
panies continue to be very satisfactory and if no 
immediate issues of capital are made the improvement 
in price should continue, as the account showed a 
distinct shortness of stock. Argentine Rails also 
return good traffics, more especially Argentine Great 
Western. American rails have been steady but with 
extremely little business passing. 

A report was circulated at the latter end of the week 
that a hitch had occurred ia the Russian loan, but the 
whole negotiations have been kept so quiet that 
rumours are certain to arise until the actual accom- 
plishment of the loan. Meanwhile of course it forms a 
disturbing element in the international Bourses, more 
especially in Paris, and the drop in the French exchange 
to 25 10 may be in preparation for the loan by with- 
drawing part of the French money now employed in 
London. 

The South African mining market has been very 
firm and has readily absorbed the shares on offer. 
The companies engaged in proving the properties on 
the eastern and western portions of the Rand have 
again been in demand, the East Rand M-ning Estates 
Company on having received a very favourable cable in 
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regard to the boring on the farm Grootvlei— which inci- 
dentally practically proves the Geigerle property lying 
to ‘the north—and Western Rand Estates on the con- 
tinued satisfactory reports as to the boring now 
proceeding on their properties; the shares of the 
Randfontein Company in the Western Rand have also 
been very active. The indications of the market 
generally justify the renewed interest being shown by 
the public and, if possible, those who have held shares 
throughout the bad times should endeavour to average 
at preseut prices. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE. 

ba many matters the past imposes a tax upon the 

present ; but in insurance affairs it more frequently 
happens that the present and the future derive benefits 
from the past which it is impossible for insurance offices 
of to-day to reproduce for the advantage of days to 
come. The Hand-in-Hand, which is the oldest insur- 
ance Office in existence, is as might be expected, the 
most conspicuous example of this transmission of 
privileges. The society was founded as a mutual! office 
in the seventeenth century, anda mutual Fire insurance 
company could not, by any possibility, be founded at 
the present time except possibly as a small combination 
among members of a particular trade. 

The most conspicuous result from the mutual 
character of a Fire office is that instead of the profits 
being distributed amongst shareholders they must 
either be given to the policy-holders or accumulated as 
reserves for the purpose of strengthening the financial 
position of the company. The Hand-in-Hand uses its 
profits for both these purposes. It has gradually 
accumulated reserves of a quite exceptionally strong 
character, and each year it has a large amount of profit 
available for distribution among its policy-holders. 

It is well known that the class of Fire insurance 
business which is the most profitable is that upon which 
the rates of premium are the lowest : consequently the 
Hand-in-Hand limits the payment of bonuses to holders 
of fire policies effected at rates of premium which do 
not exceed 3s. per annum for each #100 insured; but 
to these policy-holders the rate of bonus is 20 per cent. ; 
while to those policy-holders who pay down six years’ 
premium for insurance for seven years the bonus is at 
an even higher rate. 

Apart from the direct benefit conferred by an exis- 
tence dating back for more than two centuries the 
present Fire business of the Hand-in-Hand is of such a 
nature as to yield exceptionally large profits. Not only 
is its business confined to the United Kingdom, but 
even within those limits the bulk of its insurance is of 
the highest possible class. Fires may happen in Balti- 
more, or in Toronto, which in the first three or four 
months of the year dispose of all possibility of profit 
for the whole twelve months to companies transacting 
business abroad ; but fires such as that inthe Minories, 
involving a heavy loss from risks effected at high rates 
of premium are no concern of a company such as the 
Hand-in-Hand, since the risks, being greater than the 
normal, are not accepted by the society. 

In 1903 the Fire losses amounted to only 41 per cent. 
of the premium income, and the expenses to 33 per 
cent., leaving a profit of 26 per cent. of the premiums, 
of which 11 per cent. was paid away as bonuses to the 
policy-holders and the remaining 15 per cent. trans- 
ferred to the reserves. This result, exceptional as it 
would be for an ordinary Fire office, is only the normal 
experience of the Hand-in-Hand, and illustrates very 
happily not only the high character of the society’s 
business but the exceptional benefits which it is able 
to confer upon its policy-holders. 

The cost of Fire insurance is so small that many 
people regard it as of little inmiportance to pay any 
attention to the selection of an office, provided it is 
financially sound; but if there is one thing more 
certain than another in connexion with insurance it 
is that a man can obtain for £10 from the Hand-in- 
Hand the same benefits that would cost him £12 tos. 
in other companies. If only the owners of buildings, 
and the contents of buildings, which are not subject 
to any undue fire risk, were alive to their own 
interests, the entire Fire insurance of the best class 
would find its way to the Hand-in-Hand. 


| 


ADMIRAL MAKAROFF. 


‘¢T have done my best for the honour of our country.” 
GENERAL GORDON. 

WE hold it true 

Death crowned by victory is the hero’s due. 
What shall we say 

Of service closed by death and disarray ? 
It is the test 

God wills, to crown the greatest and the best. 


HuGH MACNAGHTEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GORDON CUMMING’S MOLAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
11 Dundas Street, Edinburgh. 
23 April, 1904. 

Sir,—In reading the review of the new edition of 
the ‘‘ Lion Hunter” published by Mr. Murray, in your 
issue of to-day, it occurs to me that few of those who 
read my father’s adventures realise how young he was 
at the time of the hunting exploits recorded in his 
journals, from which, as he says, the book was almost 
literally transcribed. 

He was only twenty-three years old when he started 
on his first expedition into the interior of South Africa. 
And indeed it required enormous nerve and self- 
reliance, it needed in fact the ardour of youth backed 
by his iron constitution to face the dangers and fatigues 
of such an undertaking. When he returned to England 
in the autumn of ’48 he brought with him such a collec- 
tion of trophies as few believed could have fallen to 
one man’s rifle. He was then twenty-eight and with 
his long luxuriant hair, thick tawny beard and magnifi- 
cent athletic frame fully satisfied the popular concep- 
tion of the ‘‘ Lion Hunter”. 

His success is of course well known and recorded in 
the early fifties. As the younger son (second) of a 
Scottish baronet with sixteen children, his fortune was 
slender. He resigned his commission in the army so 
that for him everything had depended on the success of 
his venture. 

His share of profits from his book alone reached in 
the first year 41,000—and by the sale of ivory, ostrich 
feathers, &c., and the exhibition of his trophies he 
made large sums of money. 

But the free wild life of a hunter left its mark on his 
whole after-existence ; and in Fort Augustus where he 
finally settled down—with his museum of South African 
trophies and various collections and curios—he con- 
tinued, as far as the Scottish climate permitted, to live 
as he had lived in his waggon in Africa: a rude and 
comfortless life which it was my lot to share with him 
till the end. He continued to sleep on the same narrow 
camp bed he used in his wanderings, and on it he died 
(in 1866) in the full prime of life, his splendid hair un- 
touched by time and all his strong white teeth save one 
intact; and that one was dislodged with dreadful 
difficulty, | think, some two or three years before he 
died. lt was a somewhat extraordinary performance. 
Having suffered excruciating torment from it, my father 
ordered the village surgeon to extract it. Dr. Tolmie 
who then represented all the dental skill of the district, 
a young man of most unassuming proportions, shrank 
from the experiment, and, after being persuaded, several 
times gave up the attempt as hopeless ; but my father 
sat patiently urging and encouraging him to renewed 
efforts and at last after a tussle lasting three hours the 
refractory molar yielded. It was as it appears carefully 
preserved by him, for one Christmas | found it along 
with a cutty pipe in my stocking as a charm against 
toothache from which I was suffering at the time. I 
was then very little, but it must have greatly impressed 
me since I remember it so well. 

It is a pity that Mr. Murray did not give a photo of 
the ‘‘ Lion Hunter ” in this last edition—it would interest 
the new generation to see what his physical development 
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was. The volume too might have been provided with To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
an index. ; ' Wendell House, Stafford, 18 April, 1904. 

I fear I have to apologise for trespassing on your Sir,—I should have thought the worst three tags 
valuable space and remain yours faithfully, would have bzen discovered long ago. They are :— 


ELeanora CUMMING 
(Mrs. Nakeska). 


1. ** How do you do?” 

2. ** How are you?” 

3. ‘It is a fine (?) day to-day.” 
A TEACHER OF STYLE. Do you not think so ? 

To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


wr [The above are not tags. We shall have pleasure in 
Sie: of ome le in | S¢pding the Saturpay Review for a year to H. V. R. 
% y y y whose selection of the worst three tags appeared on 


Composition” is, may I point out the unfairness of | | | . Ms 
allowing your noticer to dismiss the whole of it with a 


sneer at the phraseology of three snippets which do not 
suit his taste? 
The method, the scope, the intention of the work, 


Yours faithfully, 
J. L. WEBBERLEY. 


and the conclusions reached in it, are ignored. Why THE PHOTOGRAPH. 

should incompetence to criticise these be covered by 

irrelevant comment on the diction I have used in a few BEAUTY what is this? 

laces : 

. It is misleading to the public and unjust to the author A shadow of your face. . . 

that when a book is noticed at all no real criticism of it Where is the wild-flower grace 

is attempted. Authors, after all, write to have their That Love is wont to kiss ? 

books sold, and noticing papers which try to hinder ra 

sale should at least do so on justifiable grounds o ; , P 

objection to the book as a ror Ky - Where is the bird that brings 
1 hope you will print this letter in order that other To your untroubled eyes 

people may see that you are disposed to do justice to The blue of fairy skies, 

authors, as well as to give an open field to a special | The flash of fairy wings? 


mexpert anonymous noticer. 
Faithfully yours, W. J. Appis. 


[On its merits Mr. Addis’ book probably should have 
been ignored, but he professes to be a teacher, and we 
wished to give our readers an idea of the sort of English 
commended by this teacher of style. Here is one of the 
sentences we cited: ‘‘ To the verb may be imparted an 
agreeable idiomatic flavour by the use of an ordinary 
transitive verb as intransitive, as in ‘ This book is 


O wild bird of delight 
That no white hand may hold 
Or fairest cage of gold... . 
For who would stay its flight 


The song-bird of your voice ? 


publishing with Mr. Brown’.”—Ep. S. R.] Whose magic song Love hears 
—_—_—__--- Trembling behind your tears, 
TAGS—(Concluded). Trilling when you rejoice... 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Ponsonby Vicarage, Canforth, 19 April, 1904. 
Si1r,—The interest taken by your correspondents in 


(Weave nets to snare the dawn 
So delicately shy ... 


‘the tag question encourages me to ask some of the You catch a butterfly 

experts in tags what a tag is. With all its colours gone !) 
Farmer's Dictionary of Americanisms states ‘‘ tags 

mean pine tags, i.e. the foliage of the pine tree”. O Beauty what is this? 


Hotten’s Slang Dictionary says *‘a tag means an 
actor”, Sand to the tag as The shadow of a rose . . 
if it was a pantomimist’s wheeze. But on locking up A little ghost that goes 
wheeze in Stormonth I find the verb A.-S. hwesan=to Oblivious of Love’s kiss. 
breathe with difficulty, and with an audible sound— 
and the noun=the act of breathing hard with noise 


produced by the obstruction of the air passages. From Only a shadow . . . yet 


your correspondents’ letters I guess ‘‘ tags” have It may, in some dark hour 
a to the slang term rag-tag and bob-tail. Recall the living flower... 
¢ But there seems to be more tail in their replies than 

rag-tag or bob. If tags were defined some young ay See ae 

people might compete who thirst for fame not less OLIVE CUSTANCE. 


than for a free copy of the Sarurpay Review for 
twelve months; but do not, because they loyally obey 
their tutor’s maxim ; ‘‘ Do not try to answer a question 


until you know what is meant by it”. REVIEWS. 
It would be kind if someone who is able to spot the 
worst ‘‘tags” would tell us what a ‘‘tag” is, and FAITH PHILOSOPHY. 
exemplify the definition by giving a sample of one or | « The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philo- 
two of the best ‘‘ tags”. ’ sophers.” By Dr. Caird. Glasgow: MacLehose. 
Mea sententia, on a guess at the meaning of “‘ tag”, ~ 904. 14s. net. 


it is hard t ‘* finis” 
Yours faithfully W. Duy». Synthetic Philosophy (in the Hegelian not the 
Ce : Spencerian use) is comparatively a new arrival 


in England; it is not a hardy native but an immi- 


To the Editor of the Sarunpay REVIEW. grant alien and is perhaps scarcely yet acclimatised. 
10 Durward House, Kensington Court, W. The British mind has a singular and perhaps fortunate 
23 April, 1904. capacity for resting contentedly very far short of simple 


Sir,—I send you three tags—‘‘ What Lancashire | finality. It thrives in an atmosphere of antagonism. 
thinks to-day, England thinks to-morrow”. ‘‘ East, | It never tries to press the axioms of one department 
west, home is best.” ‘‘ There’s method in his madness.” | into conformity with those of another. It can pursue 

Yours truly, C. M. SAMUELSON. with happy inconsistency two parallel or even hostile 
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courses of thought, without being troubled by the 
problem of reconciliation. This temper has been its 
characteristic since Bacon. Life is made up of a 
variety of provinces sometimes a little overlapping but 
on the whole quite separate and clearly defined. It is 
a mistake to push to conclusions ; to love truth at all 
costs and for its own sake; to mix up sentiment and 
science, theology and philosophy, practical life and the 
new discoveries. The watchword is to eschew unifor- 
mity, to distrust logical symmetry; and ‘‘ what God 
hath put asunder, let no man join”. It has been the 
common reproach of the English and the Scotch school 
of thinkers that they never get beyond psychology ; 
and of our English statesmen that they never transcend 
the field of opportunism and experiment; of our 
‘* glorious Constitution”, that, though a working 
hypothesis, it transgresses every known canon of 
State theory. Englishmen love to think and act in 
watertight compartments with no communication 
possible or desirable. They detest and suspect unifi- 
cation; and the doctrine of the wonder-region of 
fairyland where all differences are transcended, all 
opposites cancelled out, can never be for them the 
solution of the greater mysteries. Nothing, since 
Locke, indeed since Bacon himself, is more typical than 
the frequent union of simple practical piety with the 
shrewdest mechanism. Hume’s scepticism falls from his 
shoulders like a mantle when he issues into actual 
life from the study, where everything was disintegrated 
and dissolved. And there has been onthe whole atacit 
compact that ultimate problems shall not be invaded ; 
that philosophy, whether as science or psychology, shall 
be jealously kept away from any encroachment on the 
domain of faith. So strong is this feeling against 
synthesis that when Mill and Huxley feel constrained 
to conceive this universe as a whole, and to account 
for the harmonious’ interaction of mind and matter, 
they take refuge in the most violent dualism possible ; 
in a doctrine in all essential details similar to the funda- 
mental tenets of the Gnostics; although the earlier 
thinker comes nearer to current Christianity in his 
religion of endeavour and co-operation with a Deity of 
limited power, the latter to an Oriental negation of the 
**will to live”; for there is in the nature of things 
no correspondence to man’s aspirations. Spencer’s 
dogmatic Agnosticism denies that the ultimate unity of 
things is known, or ever can be known. 

And yet there has heen growing up in England side 
by side with this vigorous inconsistency, a plant of 
German origin—the synthetic philosophy or the philo- 
sophy of the Absolute. The three stages of Hegel 
(who adopts the Trinitarian phrasing of Fichte and 
Schelling) may be popularly given as the Ego, the non- 
ego, that in which both are combined ; the last render- 
ing possible the union of subject and object in know- 
ledge, in art, in religion; or, the philosophy of Logic, 
of Nature, of Spirit. We trace the same tendency, 
‘Never stop short of unity”, underneath all differ- 
ence of surface and detail, in Romanes’ ‘‘ Mind and 
Motion and Monism” Bradley’s ‘‘ Appear- 
ance and Reality”, in Taylor’s recent volume of 
‘* Metaphysics”, in the volume immediately under 
our notice, from the Master of Balliol. To such a 
school (whatever their intermittent disclaimers) the 
problems of philosophy are mainly religious. ‘‘ Philo- 
sophy ” says Dr. Caird more than once, ‘‘ is but religion 
brought to self-consciousness”. Human thought will 
not be content to remain in the valley of conflict and 
antithesis, but presses to the serene mountain-tops. And 
their conception of religion is that region in which the 
weary may rest, when the strife of the moral and prac- 
tical sphere ishushed. ‘‘ The central thought of religion 
(II. 5) is of a peace that is beyond the unrest of life,*of 
a harmony that transcends all its discords, of a unity 
of purpose which works through all the conflict of the 
forces of nature, and the still more intense conflict of 
the wills of men.” Hdffding, the Danish historian of 
Philosophy, has well pointed out that religion must 
Satisfy two desires of men’s heart and intellect; God 
must be a helper of the struggling, and a place of rest 
in which we see how vain a show this struggle has been. 
The former is the popular view ; the latter the philo- 
sophical. The question remains, are the two strictly 
compatible? If the fight be unreal, as was represented 


in the December number of the ‘‘ Independent Review”’, 
if the world-course and human effort be only the ‘‘ play 
of the Divine forces with themselves”, can the popular 
view be maintained, the average man satisfied, that 
there is some good, some purpose, some personal friend 
behind the uniformity of sequence and behind the 
failure of lives? And from tne opposite point of view, 
is it not difficult to convince the scientific spirit that the 
‘‘real is the rational”; that there is any ground for 
believing an intelligent and kindly will to be the higher 
Unity, which makes thought and system possible, and 
restores confidence in the old terms of virtue, duty, aim? 
The pure rationalism of the new interpretation is touching 
in its confidence in the goodness and reason of the world 
and in man’s dignity and significance there. But thedoubt 
still haunts one, after the-book is read and we again 
confront experience. What strict proof is there, can 
there be, of this moralising, of this rationalising of the 
ultimate real where everything blends? Must it not 
seem to the average mind that the new school hangs 
midway hesitating, and can neither satisfy the ordinary 
consciousness of religious faith, nor demands of 
scientific determinism? (For example, of Professor 
Clifford to whom all matter is ‘‘ mind-stuff”, yet the 
whole universe mind-less ?) The qualifying of Godhead 
is too human for the one, not human enough for the 
other. The new doctrine satisfies logical precision, but 
neither the demands of the heart nor the stern facts of 
nature. Even when it is most akin to requirements of 
ordinary faith it is too colourless, and even these 
attenuated attributes tend to fall off, and leave nothing 
but a vague ‘postulate, the great ‘‘ Perhaps”. What 
can be more significant than the positive side of 
Bradley’s work? He pathetically repeats again and 
again ‘‘ There must be a realm where the discords of 
life, antinomies of experience, are resolved”: and is 
forthwith satisfied that at the core things correspond to 
man’s mental needs. 

Dr. Caird’s work is a monument of wide learning, 
shrewd judgment, patient examination, and clear style. 
The author works at no more congenial topic than when 
he represents the classical phase of Greek thought. 
For the Greeks are permeated with the philosophic 
belief we have just examined ; unshaken trust in tele- 
ology, in the firm bridge into metaphysics by logic, 
the rationality of the universe,—not merely in being 
interpretable in subjective terms, but in finally accom- 
modating itself to all our higher wants. This spirit he 
pursues carefully and convincingly through Plato’s idea 
of the Good, Aristotle’s ‘‘ Thought on thought intent’’, 
Stoic Pantheism, to the culmination of religious philo- 
sophy in Philo and Plotinus,—with whose ‘troubled 
intensity’ Dr. Caird has the warmest sympathy. He 
believes that if ‘‘ the thought of God is admitted at all, 
it must claim everything for itself, and can leave 
nothing for Cesar or for any other power”. Thus the 
book contains much that cannot properly come under 
its title. It is almost a compendium of the whole 
familiar history, viewed from a particular standpoint. 
Theology proper does not begin until 140 pages are read. 
Anything that bears on the great theme is admitted ; 
the claim of philosophy to show the world a “ spiritual 
world” (I. 380, 381), or to show Nature as Moral 
(I. 363, 370) ‘‘ Justice sustains the Universe” (I. 20) 
and ‘‘ reconcile in a higher sphere ” (I. 352, 367). Par- 
ticularly interesting is his emphasis on the chief feature 
of the Humanistic period at Athens; the appeal from 
unconscious to conscious reason (I. 77, 318), the 
attempt to supersede the movements of natural feeling 
and immediate impulse (I. 45, 47). He shows how 
Plato admires mature manhood when Descartes’ ‘‘ clear 
ideas”’ arise; while Wordsworth adores childhood, 
and ‘‘vague imaginative inadequate suggestions ” 
(I. 202). Although the first volume will be welcome 
by its new and sympathetic handling of the old familiar 
figures and tenets, yet it is to the second that the 
student will turn with greatest interest; not to be dis- 
appointed, for we have not in English so appreciative 
an inquiry into Plotinus, and the passing of Platonism, 
new and old, into the Church through Saint Augustine. 

We have by no means attempted to examine 
thoroughly into the premises and conclusion of a work 
which really embraces all possible problems of meta- 
physic in its bearing on human conduct, which raises 
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new questions on the highest issues on each page. Upon 
one special and conspicuous tenet we are content to 
have turned attention. The modern Scotch school have 
left the whole scholastic of psychology, just as the 
political economist has given way to the social re- 
former; it has attached itself to the synthetic philo- 
sophy, and for that purpose it has enlisted all the 
support of poetry and imagination. Whatever there is 
of strictly speculative thought in these isles is just at 
the present a philosophy of the Absolute, a tempered 
Mysticism; and in spite of its pretensions to rationalism 
a ‘* Faith Philosophy”. No introduction could be more 
valuable to a study of our own day than this work of 
Dr. Caird upon a somewhat similar evolution among 
the Greeks. 


THE HOUSE OF ANJOU. 


‘*The Angevin Empire.” By Sir J. H. Ramsay. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1903. 12s. 
NDER the title of ‘‘ The Angevin Empire ” Sir 
James Ramsay produces a history of the reigns 
of the second Henry, Coeur de Lion and John Lackland. 
The work fully sustains the author’s reputation, and 
may be commended both to the general reader and 
the student. In his discussion of financial and legal 
questions we think that Sir James appears at his best. 
From a careful study of the Pipe Roll and other | 
authorities he gives us an interesting account of the 
English revenue of Henry II. It is a remarkable 
fact that this revenue from all sources averaged only 
about £ 20,000 a year. The contemporary chroniclers are 
where figures are concerned guilty of the grossest 
exaggerations. Specially interesting are his remarks 
on the difference of the mode of the assessment of | 
the Saladin tithe in the England of the second Henry, | 
and in the France of Philip Augustus. ‘‘In England | 
the money is collected by royal Commissioners ; and 
paid to the King: but under provisions for securing | 
justice to all parties” (viz. by reference to a jury in | 
case of any dispute as to the amount of assessment). | 
‘*In France the money is simply collected by the 
lord, the lord of the manor as we should say in 
England; and if he has the higher rights of jurisdic- — 
tion (haute justice) he keeps the money under con- 
dition of taking the Cross” (pp. 236, 237). After | 
reading this passage it is curious to reflect that | 
England to-day is as emphatically the country of | 
decentralised local administration, as France is of | 
bureaucracy. However the England of the days of the | 
Angevin Empire was an England ruled by Frenchmen. 
Sir James shows also how the reign of Henry II. (in 
which the Circuit system was systematised, and tne | 
King’s Bench established as a standing central Court 
at Westminster) marks a distinct era in the history of 
our legal and judicial system. His dictum that Henry 
** made an end of feudalism as a system of government 
leaving it as a system of land tenure”’ though not with- 
out exaggeration is an interesting summary of the 
constitutionai results of an important reign. 

When however he passes from figures and institu- 
tions to personalities, he is less interesting. With 
the characters of his three kings he takes some 
pains, but he adds little to our knowledge of the other 
personalities of his epoch. Specially bare, to take an 
instance, is his sketch of that interesting London revo- 
lutionary William Longbeard the ‘‘ king and saviour 
of the poor”. Of the quaint religious note in the 
harangues of that mediwval Gracchus he says not a 
word. Much pains has he taken with the Continental 
history of the Angevin kings. Here however he adds 
little to Miss Kate Norgate’s writings and his narrative 
is neither as clear nor as picturesque as is hers. He has 
devoted special attention to military affairs ; and in his 
account of Coeur de Lion’s crusade he becomes inte- 
resting. He has visited the scene of the battle of 
Bouvines, and gives us a plan of the battle. He is 
here very interesting and we only trust that his 
ingenious theories hereon will not in the end prove 
as illusory as those which he spun some years ago in 
reference to the battle of Shrewsbury. He takes in the 
main the conventional view of the Barons of Magna 
Charta. 


_ attempts are very tentative and inconclusive. 


One of the weak spots in the volume is the treatment 


of Welsh history. To mention only the gravest blot, 
the ecclesiastical struggle between the Latin Church of 
Canterbury and the Keltic Church in the Welsh dioceses 
which found expression in Archdeacon Gerald’s gallant 
fight for the rights of S. David’s is passed over in 
silence. On ecclesiastical questions generally Sir James 
writes like a narrow Protestant partisan ; and his treat- 
ment of S. Thomas of Canterbury is grossly un- 
just. If we admit the grave scandals involved in the 
clerical privileges for which Anselm and Becket con- 
tended, it remains a fact that both these Saints fought 
for the higher spiritual ideal, and that the counter-policy 
would have meant a feudalised Church whose chief 
ministers were simply officials of a royal bureaucracy. 
It is significant that one of the objects of the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon was to forbid the ordination of the 
serf to the priesthood. To withstand this was to fight 
both for Christianity and liberty. Unjust to Becket, 
it can hardly be said that Sir James is altogether fair 
to Becket’s adversary. He states (p. 248) that Henry II. 
had ‘no great imperial policy”, in that he made 
arrangements for the breaking up of his dominions at his 
death. In this however the King showed true states- 
manship. It is arguable that England and Normandy 
might have been permanently held together; it was 
impossible to have made them both permanently de- 


_ pendencies of Southern France. 


GUESSES AT GENIUS. 
‘A Study of British Genius.” By Havelock Ellis. 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 
” ever society is going to assume the control of its 

own destinies, instead of leaving the foundations 
of its existence to chance, it will have to take seriously 
the dreams of Plato, of More, and of all the profounder 


_ constructors of Utopias, and endeavour deliberately to 


regulate marriage with a view to the production of 
satisfactory children. It is this consideration that 
gives an interest, practical as well as scientific, to 


| inquiries such as those conducted by Francis Galton, 
_ and now by Mr. Havelock Ellis in the book before us. 


For it is clear that we can make no progress in the 
direction of a scientific propagation of the race, even 
supposing we desire to do so, until we know not only 
what kind of type we want to produce, but how we 
can set about producing it. But it is only in our 
own time that any attempt has been made even to 
approach this latter problem; and naturally the first 
That 
however is no reason why they should not be welcomed ; 
and Mr. Ellis’ book, however little confidence we may 
feel in the finality of its conclusions—and indeed he 
does not himself pretend to finality—should be received 
with appreciation and gratitude. 

The problem the author has proposed to himself is a 
verv difficult one. He has set out to make a study 
of British genius; and at the threshold he is met with 
the question, what is genius? This question however 
he prefers to evade; and instead of inventing and 
applying a definition, he falls back upon a more or 
less mechanical selection of names from the Dictionary 
of National Biography. The selection may fairly be 
called mechanical, because it is not based on any 
explicit standard of merit. Inclusion in the dictionary 
is regarded’ as a prima facie case for consideration ; 
and among those thus included a further choice is 
made by the elimination of all persons whose parents 
possessed a title at the time of their birth (on the 
ground that the achievements of such persons may be 
due to extraneous advantages); and of all whose 
record does not take up as much as three pages of 
the book. The more glaring absurdities resulting 
from this method are then removed by a revision ; and 
the net result is some thousand names that are to 
stand as representatives of British genius from the 
beginning of our history. This haphazard selection 
from a selection that is haphazard to begin with can 
hardly seem very satisfactory to Mr. Ellis himself 
Nor is it likely to seem so to the reader who ob- 
serves, for example, that Wellesley and Wellington 
are excluded, while—who shall we say ?—George 
(not Jeremy) Bentham appears in the list. Grant~ 
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ing however that the selection were satisfactory, 
there is the further difficulty (fully recognised 
by Mr. Ellis) that much of the information is of 
doubtful value, and many of the most important 
points are recorded either imperfectly or not at all. 
Further, there is the grave question whether ‘‘ genius” 
so varied in kind—ranging, say, from that of William 
Blake to that of Marlborough—really constitutes a 
single class at all. The author appears to regard 
intellect as the essential characteristic of genius, and to 
assume that it was by virtue of intellect that all his 
subjects won distinction. But the matter surely is far 
more complex than this; and it might seem more 
plausible to say rather that genius is energy. In any 
case, the genius of Shakespeare seems, on the face of 
it, to be so different from that of Newton or of 
Chatham that one may well mistrust the method of 
classing together such different types, and then trying 
to find, so to speak, their greatest common measure. 
Mr. Ellis is, of course, aware of this objection, but he 
dismisses it rather lightly. Nor does he appear to 
attach sufficient weight to the consideration that in 
order to get at the special characteristics and ante- 
cedents of men of genius we ought to have similar 
statistics about normal men; and these, in some of the 
most important points, are wanting. Thus, for example, 
Mr. Ellis says ‘‘I] cannot compare with any precision 
the liability of persons of genius to insanity with the 
similar liability of corresponding normal classes”. But 
unless you can do that you have ascertained nothing 
specific about men of genius, so far as this head of the 
inquiry is concerned. 

After all these deductions have been made, it will be 
clear that nothing can be more speculative than the 
conclusions of the author. They are, however, inter- 
esting, and agree, in some cases, with the results of 
other inquirers. Taking first the local distribution of 
genius, Mr. Ellis finds that the highest percentage is 
produced by Scotland and the lowest by Ireland. (This 
would seem to show that Mr. Ellis’s method of selec- 
tion mistakes successful men for men of genius.) Also, 
that there are three centres of English genius, the 
Eastern Counties, the South-West, andthe Welsh border; 
a conclusion which historical considerations render 
probable enough. The distribution of genius among 
social classes shows the interesting but not unexpected 
result that the great feeders of the nation’s ability have 
been the aristocracy and the country clergy—classes 
which may be said to be progressively declining in 
influence and importance. In earlier periods craftsmen 
contribute a certain proportion to the total. But— 
a significant fact !—during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century the working class have contributed 
nothing at all. Here of course it must be remembered 
that genius requires opportunity for its development ; 
and probably it is the presence or absence of oppor- 
tunity, rather than the actual production of the 
men, that is illustrated by these conclusions. But 
the same explanation can hardly apply to the 
further significant fact that ‘‘taking English his- 
tory as a whole, the conditions of rural life have, 
from the present point of view, produced the best 
stocks”. Such figures as are available show that great 
cities are great destroyers. They draw to themselves 
the genius bred in the country and wear it out. What 
will happen when this breeding ground is exhausted ? 
The question surely is calculated to make those people 
pause who regard universal suburbanism as an ideal. 

From a social point of view the conclusions referred 
to above are perhaps the most important in the book. 
But there are other points of interest. The author 
finds no support for the view of Lombroso and others 
that there is a special connexion between genius and 
insanity. The real affinity of genius, he holds, is rather 
with “congenital imbecility”. He finds moreover 
that genius is associated in a marked degree with 
gout, stammering, illegible handwriting, and other 
minor incapacities. And he finally sums it up as ‘a 
highly sensitive and complexly developed adjustment 
of the nervous system along special lines, with con- 
comitant tendency to defect along other lines”. That, 
it may be supposed, means something, though to a 
layman it is not very instructive. But the layman, 
perhaps, has said enough, and exposed his ignorance 


more than he is aware. Mr. Ellis has endeavoured 
to carry a stage further an inquiry which is very 
interesting and may become one day very important. 
And those who care sufficiently about the ultimate 
problems of society to care that they be treated 
scientifically will feel that they owe him a debt of 
gratitude. 


A WORKING MAN OF THE CHURCH. 


‘* Life and Letters of Thomas Thellusson Carter.”’ By 
Ven. W. H. Hutchings. London: Longmans. 
1903. 10s. 6d. net. 

- if ON’T call him the ‘Grand Old Man’, he has 

never grown old, call him ‘One of our Work- 

ing Men’.” This was said of Mr. Gladstone by one 
very near and dear to him‘when he was over eighty. 
The same might be said of Thomas Thellusson Carter, 
born in 1808 and living into the year 1902, whose 
biography has lately been written by Archdeacon 
Hutchings. He had the same power of retaining 
freshness of thought and sympathy with young thinkers 
as had Mr. Gladstone. This is what gives such value 
to the letters and sayings of his later years. Though 
he lived to see the rapid changes in religious conceptions 
in the midst of which we are now struggling he was no 
mere sorrowful onlooker lamenting the present and be- 
lauding the past. He thoroughly understood the diffi- 
culties which the advance of historical criticism has 
brought into the way of the orthodox believer and while 
devoutly adhering to the spiritual certainties of his own 
faith never allowed prejudice to overcome his judgment 

We find him, for example, firmly resisting the 
extravagant policy of Archdeacon Denison in the 
matter of ‘‘Lux Mundi”, acknowledging frankly the 
beauties of the book while deploring what seemed to 
him real dangers in it. Canon Carter represents the 
enlightened believer, absolutely serene in his own soul, 
reasonably unwilling to accept the conclusions of critics 
offhand, free from panic, yet by no means blind to the 
seriousness of the situation. We are not surprised 
therefore to find him writing of Professor Sanday’s 
Bamptons as ‘‘ most interesting, a very devout view, 
moderately done, of the higher criticism” and of Canon 
Ottley’s lectures, ‘‘I cannot but accept his general 
view, not meaning to say as to all details”. Those 
who know the general drift of these two books will 
recognise the significance of such remarks coming 
from an old High Churchman. Canon Carter was 
‘*moderate” in the best sense of that sometimes 
irritating word. 

We see this again in his dealings with his own party 
inthe Church. His letters breathe a spirit of gentle 
rebuke and most sane judgment concerning most of the 
problems which call for solution in everyday Angli- 
canism. Those who are alarmed at what they have 
been led to believe about the Romanising tendency 
among the ritualists and the nefarious nature of the 
secret societies of the Church will do well to read the 
opinions of this Founder and Superior-general of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. We think they 
will be reassured and comforted. There was, says his 
biographer, ‘‘a strong anti-Roman vein” in his 
character. Regarding the practice of Confession, while 
stoutly vindicating the rights of English clergy to carry 
out the plain words of the Book of Common Prayer on 
this subject, he was nevertheless quite averse from 
compulsion or undue influence, especially with young 
persons. He drew a sharp distinction between the 
primitive doctrine of the Real Presence and the Romish 
theory of Transubstantiation. 

In this, as every student knows, he was only maintain- 
ing in the nineteenth century what all High Church 
divines have insisted upon since the period of the 
Reformation. On the vexed question of Reservation 
of the sacred elements he sternly deprecated modern 
Roman developments in the direction of services which 
he believed to be not only unauthorised by the Anglican 
Church but also unprimitive and theologically mistaken. 
Nevertheless with Dr. Creighton and others he saw 
no objection to the ancient custom of carrying the Holy 
Sacrament to the sick and dying. As regards the 
Invocation of Saints he was against the direct address 
and in favour of what is known as ‘‘Comprecation” 
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or the request that God will allow the Saints 
to add their prayers to ours. We might easily 
gather from his letters many other instances of the 
sweet reasonableness with which he dealt with 
subjects upon which it is generally supposed that 
the leaders of the ritualists are irrational and 
Romanising. Would it not be well for the average 
Churchman to pause and think how it was that a man 
of such moderate views was yet one of the acknow- 
ledged and revered champions of what he too often 
considers anti-English and contrary to the established 
religion. Is not the explanation to be found in this, 
that the extremists do not really represent the true 
development of Tractarianism? There is still, we 
believe, and the Life of Canon Carter encourages us 
to believe it, an earnest desire on the part of the bulk 
of the High Church party to revive not Romanism but 
the English form of religion, true to the traditions of 
the best men in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and accommodated to the altered conditions of the 
twentieth. Though we have used the word party ”’, 
we feel instinctively that Canon Carter and those who 
think as he thought are not so rightly termed partisans 
as English churchmen holding by the Prayer-book and 
desirous of a national system fitted to express the best 
religious aspirations of their countrymen. If there be 
a ritualism that is un-English it is certainly not the 
ritualism of the subject of these memoirs. Yet he 
took a very prominent part in one revival at least 
which is looked upon by some as peculiarly Roman, 
namely, the revival of Sisterhoods. The Clewer Com- 
munity which owes everything to the loving care of its 
first Warden was one of the first of the batch of 
Sisterhoods which came into existence some forty 
years ago. The prejudice against religious communi- 
ties was strong at the time and it speaks much for 
Canon Carter’s tact and loyalty to the English Church 
that he was able not only to start the sisters in their 
life and work but to commend them to the Church at 
large. Prejudice has died away and nobody in these 
days takes seriously the clamour of a few fanatics for the 
inspection of Anglican convents. There is of course 
absolutely nothing secret about Clewer. Its statutes 
bind the community indissolubly to the Church of 
England and the bishop of the diocese is the visitor. 
Yet here again we see that the moderation of Canon 
Carter has had its effect. Nothing could have been 
easier than to frame a constitution for a convent 
which would have excited all kinds of suspicions 
among even sane people in the ‘‘forties”. But the 
Warden was always loyal to his bishop and respectful 
towards the prejudices of laymen. His views on the 
question of life-vows and duty to parents would satisfy 
the most timid of Protestants. We have said little of 
that which is the most real interest of the biography, 
the beautiful saintliness of the Canon’s character. It 
is impossible to describe it here. It is an atmosphere, 
a sweet odour of holiness which rises from the reading 
of his letters. It made a deep impression on all who 
ever came in contact with him. Such lives are the 
most powerful evidences of the truth of Christianity. 
No historical criticism can destroy them. In an age 
that is impatient of miracles, and yet increasingly 
curious about psychology, a biography of this kind is 
the best apologetic. 


NOVELS. 
** Rulers of Kings.” By Gertrude Atherton. London: 
Macmillan. 1904. 6s. 


While we admit the fitness of all circumstances to 
be the subject of art, on the artist must lie the onus of 
justifying his selection, and that burden lies throughout 
the present book very weightily on Mrs. Atherton’s 
shoulders. The historical novel is as a rule anathe- 
matised by the student of history for its offensive 
ignorance, but Mrs. Atherton, by her treatment of 
history in being, achieves an offensive familiarity far 
mute deplorable. Only the most delicate handling can 
save Irom condemnation the introduction of one’s con- 
temporaries, even disguised, into a work of fiction ; but 
when their personalities are paraded, exploited and 
aiflicted with imaginary sons and daughters, one wonders 
if the license of the novelist can go much further. It is, of 
course a question of taste, and those who think that 


the reticence of good manners need not be applied to 
the affairs of kings, and who can enjoy the rating 
for the sins of his youth, by a fictitious daughter, of an 
aged and unhappy monarch will be able to read the book 
with an undistracted appreciation of its ability. Its 
subject is saturated with that rather fatiguing obsession 
of the American mind, the overwhelmingness of the 
American character. Since we have all admitted, for 
the sake of peace, that the intelligence of the American 
man and the beauty of the American woman, and the 
moral elevation of both, are hors concours so far as our 
decaying races are concerned, American novelists might 
perhaps spare us the humiliation which such comparisons 
involve, and seek in other fields a less obvious victory. 
Fassenden Abbott, the hero and king ruler of the 
present story, is brought up to his inheritance as an 
American citizen, and to the possession of four 
hundred million dollars with the ingenuity and 
patriotism which would only be possible to an 
American parent. When three years old he ‘“‘ forgets 
the troubles of his past in a twelve hours’ journey 
with his doting father”; when ten he repeats as his 
weekly reflection that ‘‘ Man’s internal strength is 
created by watching Circumstance like a hawk, meet- 
ing her every spring stiff and straight, laughing at her 
pitfalls”, and much more to the same effect; and 
before he is twelve ‘‘his soul took a long flight anc 
met on high vague and beautiful shapes which 
when he was older he knew men called ideals”. 
In Europe such prodigies mercifully come to nothing, 
but in America a youth was produced who not only 
substantialised the Monroe doctrine, but invented a 
kite, to make America mistress of the world, which 
could ‘‘be sent to an incalculable distance and rain 
down dynamite enough to kill a thousand men at a 
time”. He satisfies his democratic instincts by associat- 
ing with William” and ‘‘ Francis” on the most 
familiar terms, taking ‘‘ William” for fatherly lectures 
in his canoe, and finally proves his robust contempt for 
the effete and corrupt monarchical dynasties of Europe 
by selecting the peerless daughter ot ‘‘ Francis ”—most 
corrupt and effete of them all—as the only woman 
worthy to be his bride, and demonstrates his patriotism 
by selling to ‘‘ William”, for his assistance in obtain- 
ing her, the kite by which his country’s supremacy was 
to be achieved. The book is thus an excellent epitome 
of the very observable difference in reality between 
American sentiment and common sense. 


‘* Bats at Twilight.” By Helen M. Boulton. 
Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 

Of all the people in this book, which is remarkable 
chiefly for the cleverness of its character studies, there 
is only one who is not offensive, and she though 
beautiful and of a rarely lovely nature, is deaf and dis- 
tressingly ignorant. Her infirmity and her lack of 
education expose her defenceless to the schemes of the 
brutal, malicious, and callous people who surround her. 
The women’s characters are better observed than those 
of the men, who are not always consistently realised. 
The plot, which is at first naturally and placidly 
developed, hurries at the end into melodrama; but on 
the whole ‘‘ Bats at Twilight” is with all its imper- 
fections an unusually intelligent and interesting novel. 


** Made of Money.” By Dorothea Gerard. London: 
Methuen. 1904. 6s. 

Harold Gibson, the possessor on coming of age of 
the incredibly large sum of 150 million pounds, is 
unusually trusting and generous in his disposal of it. 
Anything under £100,000 in the way of a gift strikes 
him as inadequate and miserly. [Fleeced by everyone, 
and deceived by beggars of all ranks, he comes to look 
on all men and women (with one unattainable excep- 
tion) as greedy, flattering impostors, and in a moment 
of disillusionment and disgust, hands over his huge 
fortune to a cousin, keeping back a mere pittance of 
£1,000 a year. Having done this, he speedily dis- 
covers the value and necessity of what he has lost. 
However his poverty wins the exceptional woman, and 
in the end her disinterestedness is rewarded by his 
regaining his wealth at the sudden death of his cousin. 
The idea is worked out with some ingenuity, the style 
is alert and bright, and as in many women’s books the 
female characters are well observed. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“ A Book of French Prosody with Specimens of French Verse 
irom the Twelfth Centurv to the Present Day.” By 
L. M. Brandin and W. G. Hartog. London: Blackie. 
1904. 35. 6d. 

“Elements of French Pronunciation and Diction.” By B. 
Dumville, with an introduction by P. A. Barnett. London: 
Dent. 1904. 25. 6d. net. 

The principles of French versification are ill understood in 
England. Professor Brandin and Mr. W. G. Hartog have 
put together one of the best books we have seen on the 
subject. Not their least merit is the way in which they 
have ignored or dismissed in a few lines many of the 
ridiculous theories that have been formed on French versi- 
fication ; to mention only one, that of attempting to reduce 
to classical feet—such as dactyles, anapiests, &c. the French 
metres which are based on an entirely different system 
of scansion. The larger part of their book is really an anthology 
of French poetry from the twelfth century to the present day. 
Living poets are included, such as Rostand, Henri de Régnier 
and Viélé-Griffin. It seems rather a pity they have not gone 
over the frontier and included in their collection such persons 
as Verhaeren who have had an undoubted effect on modern 
French poetry. We note one curious misstatement. ‘“ When 
the ‘e’ mute precedes a vowel or a group of vowels .. . it 1s 
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not pronounced. Cf. eau, geai, jeu.” 
“eau” and “geai” in which the vowel sound would be the 


The rule is true for 


The Saturday Review. 


same if the “e” were omitted, but “jeu” is certainly not pro- | 


nounced “ju”. Do the authors mean exactly the reverse—that 
the “u” drops out and the “e” remains? 


at | brought it about. 
In that case they will | 


find at least one authority in phonetics who will deny the | 


identity, though, as Mr. Dumville in his “ Elements of French 


Pronunciation and Diction” points out, Mr. Sweet does not | 


recognise the sound as a separate vowel. The latter book is to 
be commended as containing many useful wrinkles on the 
subject of pronunciation. 


“Contes des Chevaliers: French Medieval Legends.” By 
Mrs. F. G. Frazer. With Notes by F. B. Kirkman. 
London: Black. 1904 6d. net. 

“Bell's French Course. Part II.” By R. P Atherton. 
London: Bell. 1904 _ Is. 6d. 


The first of these books consists of short stories from the 
French epics by Mrs. Frazer. They are very simple in style 
and admirably suited for beginners. Bell’s French course is a 
combination of reading, composition and conversation book. 
It is evidently the work of a practical teacher. 


“ Advanced French Composition.” By H. E. Berthon and 
C. T. Onions. London: Sonnenschein. 1904. 25 6d. 
The majority of English headmasters imagine that nothing 
is easier than to turn English into French. In reality there is 
no more difficult feat than to produce a perfect piece of French 
prose. The proof of it is plain enough. Inthe public exami- 
nation for the Baccalauréat candidates are given three hours to 
turn some twenty lines of Latin into their own language. 
A fortiori how much longer should an Englishman be expected 
to spend over the task. The truth is the standard of French 
composition has been deplorably low in England. We welcome 
therefore Messrs. Berthon and Onions’ “Advanced French 
Composition ” as an earnest of better things to come. The 
teacher of modern lauguages on old-fashioned lines cannot fail 
to be struck by the high standard they set. He will probably 
also find much that he has allowed to pass muster severely 
condemned on the grounds of style. We have only one com- 
plaint to make of the introduction. We wish that it had been 
at least twice as long. The joint authors might certainly have 
devoted more space to the discussion of the substitution of 
nouns for verbs in French. The substantive and not the verb 
is par excellence the important word in the language. They 
might also have given far more space to the question of the 
uses of the preterite and imperfect. The blank pages they have 
inserted for the reader’s own reflections on the subject are a 
very inadequate substitute. 
Bell's Ilustrated Classics. ‘Lucian: Vera Historia.” 
by R. E. Yates. London. Bell. 1904. 15. 62. 
‘The University Tutorial Series. ‘Tacitus : Agricola.” Edited 
by G. Norwood and A. E. Watt. 2s. 6d. “History of 


Edited 


Rome. 44 b.C.-138 A.D.” By A. H. Allcroft and J. H. 
Haydon. Third Edition enlarged. 3s. 6d. London: 
Clive. 1904. 


Mr. Yates is to be congratulated in having left the beaten 
track of the Anabasis and broken fresh ground by producing a 
school edition of the * Vera Historia” of Lucian. When one 
thinks of the amount of amusing matter contained in that 
entertaining book, it seems indeed strange that it should 
hardly, if ever, have been edited for the use of schools. Com- 
pared with Xenophon’s masterpiece, the “ Vera Historia” is a 
far more important landmark in literature. Voltaire and Swift, 
to mention no others, are deeply indebted to it. It is hoped 
that more than one secondary schoolmaster will break through 
the tyranny of custom and prescribe the book for his class. 
Messrs. Norwood and Watts’ edition of the *“ Agricola” has 
been specially prepared for the London Intermediate Examina- 
tion. It should serve its purpose. Messrs. Allcroft and Hay- 
don’s “History of Rome from 44 B.C.-138 A.D.” treats of a 
period for which only Merivale is available. Hence it has 
already reached the third edition. The last two chapters are 
devoted to the literary history of the times. It would probably 
have been better to have omitted them altogether. The scale 
on which the subject is treated may be gauged by the fact that 
little more than a page is assigned to Livy. The literary 
— of such a condensed compilation is obviously very 
slight. 

“Compositions and Translations.” By the late Henry Charles 
Finch Mason. Edited by H. H. West. London: Clay. 
1904. 35. 6d net. 

Canon Lyttelton has written eloquently on the joys of 
Latin and Greek verse-making. Is it more than a coincidence 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The “ Quarterly” and the “Edinburgh” both devote long 
articles to the conflict in the Far East and the policy which has 
The “ Quarterly’s” lucid story of the steps 
by which Russia has advanced Eastwards since the Crimean 
and China wars—that is during the last half-century—of the 
awakening of Japan to the Muscovite menace, and of the 
position of China and Korea between the two, is a valuable 
contribution to general knowledge on the subject. It puts the 
Russian advance in a light which will not please the Russo- 
phobe, but it is we believe the proper light. There is much to 
criticise in Russia’s action, especially latterly, but circumstances 
rather than deliberate design have often determined ber 
movements. The “ Edinburgh” article should be read with 
that in the “Quarterly”: it puts a new complexion on the 
action of Japan in league no doubt with China. The co- 
operation of the two races exists “not for the purpose of 
bringing about the much-dreaded Yellow peril, but to put an 
end to the White peril, which to those races has become so 
reala danger”. The “ Edinburgh” thinks Japan will preserve 
the integrity of China and develop her resources with the 
assistance of Great Britain and America. 

On the fiscal question, the two reviews are more anti- 
Chamberlain than ever, and enlarge on the difficulties in which 
his “singularly unfortunate” action has involved Mr. Balfour. 
The “Edinburgh” opens its article with the sentence: ‘The 
free-trade cause wins all along the line!” —a mere ab- 
surdity—and the “ Quarterly” expects the country to reject 
fiscal reform in such a way that Mr. Balfour will “ withdraw 
that futile ambiguity from the party programme”. In the 
Unionist free fooders we are told will be found the nucleus ofa 
regenerated party—we imagine they have not all joined the 
Radicals. Au article in the “Quarterly” on Retaliation and 
Scientific Taxation covers some of the ground taken by the 
“ Edinburgh ” this month in dealing with Preferential Duties 
and Colonial Trade. Both appeal to history, the “ Edinburgh ” 
to show that experience of preferential duties has proved the 
system to be pernicious, the “ Quarterly” to demonstrate that 
there is nothing unprecedented in the industrial and commercial 
conditions of to-day and that it is “not scientific to quarrel with 
the laws of evolution”. Neither thinks that it would have 
been wise even if practicable to impose any tariff conditions on 
the colonies at the time when they were given self-government. 
The “Edinburgh” contends that it was the working of the 
preferential system alone which revived the Little England 
spirit in this country: an ingenious device for excusing the 
Imperial shortcomings of the Whigs in the ‘fifties and the 
’sixties. The article in the “Edinburgh” on the British 
Mercantile Marine is full of facts concerning the Navigation 
Laws, which were part of the system by which the Mother- 
country sought to secure the benefits of colonial trade for 
herself. 

As to the situation in South Africa the “ Edinburgh ” in an 
article on the Boer in war and peace takes the view that 
Lord Milner has alienated the Boer farmer on whom the future 
of the country depends, for the sake of the mineowner who is 
at best a fleeting source of prosperity. That does not strike 
us as a particularly intelligent view. The country can only be 
developed and the farmer thrive if the mining industry attracts 
population. The Chinese labou- ordinance, says the reviewer, 
is the seal set on Lord Milner’s surrender. The ‘‘ Edinburgh” 
reviewer has no desire “ to malign the poor capitalists ”, but he 
claims to take a South African view and that he says does not 
warrant belief that a community of Chinese coolies will advance 
the permanent interests of the country. What he fails to see 
is that the South African view supports the introduction of 
Chinese labour because Chinese labour will render necessarv 
skilled white labour and skilled white labour has to be fed and 
provided for. Much more practical and to the point are the 
considerations advanced by the “ Quarterly”. The mining 
industry is, it says, the mainstay of the country providing 
directly or indirectly the living of the population. The writer 
sums up by saying that whether we consider the matter froma 
moral, a colonial, a British or an Imperial point of view, none 
of the objections against Chinese labour can be regarded as 
vital or even fair. 

Two delightful articles, among several interesting literary 
and art papers, deal with the Renaissance—that in the 
“ Quarterly” on the art of the French Renaissance and that in 
the “ Edinburgh” on the Women of the Renaissance. “There 


| is an acknowledged magic about the word Renaissance ”’, says 


| 


that a late member of his staff should have been an admirable | 


master of the craft? Mr. H. C. F. Mason possessed in a 
marked degree the knack, or rather it was something more 
than knack, of rendering English poetry into classical verse. 
He was equally at home in the school of Horace as in those of 
Ovid and Virgil. His Greek translations show the same happy 
mastery of the art. The few pieces rendered into English 
verse display the same sureness of touch and felicity of expres- 
sion. In that large Foliorum Silvula of verse to which so 
many classical scholars have contributed these green bays of 
H. C. F. Mason should also find an honoured place. 7 


the latter. “It has become to us a symbol of many of the 
things that make life worth living—of youth and beauty and 
art and aspiration”, and it is never more attractive than when 
looked at in connexion with scme of the brilliant women of Italy 
and France. “The Renaissance indeed is as much of a common 
denominator as Youth.” It is noteworthy that whilst the 
“ Edinburgh” shows that the Italian women of the Renais- 
sance were chiefly concerned with art and the Frenchwomen 
with religion, the “ Quarterly” treats of the art of the French 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries mainly on the 
architectural side. 

It is a curious characteristic of the “ Church Quarterly 
Review ” that, while its uniform level of merit is extremely 
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high, it seldom rises to a great occasion. In nothing has a 
quarterly review a greater advantage over less leisurely 
periodicals than in the discussion of the great dead, and yet 
the “Church Quarterly,” we remember, had nothing remark- 
able to say of Temple, and this number's article on Mr. 
Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone” is even more disappointing. It 
is not discriminating ; it does not even attempt a critical 
estimate. No doubt it is true that the great thing about 
Gladstone was his personality, and above all its moral aspect. 
But anyone could have said that. The tone of the article is 
not so much of hero-worship as of worship ; its sentimentality 
is feeble and even mawkish. Gladstone was a man of trans- 
cendent gifts, who wanted to do good and to be good, and to 
him good was God working through the Church. That is a 
standard very few are able to reach, but it is compatible with 
a vast number of defects, and Gladstone had no immunity 
from human infirmities, as this article would suggest. It is diffi- 
cult to read a page of Mr. Morley’s book without being oppressed 
with Gladstone’s painful self-consciousness. The world and 
everything in it was considered in its relation to himself. 
Generally the article recalls a true scene in a well-known house at 
Oxford, when the opened door revealed a number of youths 
gathered round an older man, who has since become famous, 
burning candles before a photograph of Mr. Gladstone. It 
represents an estimate of Gladstone that the clearer view of 
even a few years’ distance has already shattered. 

The two most attractive articles in the “Law Quarterly 
Review” for April are the inaugural lecture of Professor 
Vinogradoff at Oxford, as the successor of Sir Frederick 
Pollock in the Chair of Jurisprudence, on the teaching of Sir 
Henry Maine; the other being a very remarkable discussion 
by Dr. Stanley B. Atkinson on “ Life, Birth and Live-Birth ” 
which contains a most curious collection of legal and physio- 
logical facts bearing on the obstetrical difficulties which have to 
be considered in administering both the civil and the criminal 
law. Sir Herbert Stephen under the title “ Intent to Deceive or 
Defraud” treats with these words as text the speech of the 
Attorney-General which arose out of the Whitaker Wright case. 


ERRATUM.—On p. 528 of last week’s issue, three lines from 
the end, the word “the” was omitted before Pehtang. The 
reference of course was to the Roman Catholic Cathedral, not 
the place of that name. 


For This Week’s Books see page 564, 
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THE FOLDING POCKET SERIES 
are light, compact, con- 
venient, and can be put in 
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THE CARTRIDGE 
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Prices from 84 = to 160 - 


A Genuine Kodak is essential to success, 
and the name ‘‘ Kodak ” on a Camera or other 
photographic goods is as the hall-mark on 
silver. Write for full list of these and other 
Cameras to 


Kodak, Ltd., 


41-43 CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 
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(DAF FODILS 


The Most [ovely 
of all Spring Flowers. 
The Finest DAFFODILS in the World 


Collection of now in Bloom at BARR’S NURSERIES, 


a few minutes from Surbiton Station (South-Western Railway). 
VISITORS INVITED. 


Now is the time to select varieties while in bloom for delivery in Autumn. 
A constant display of Daffodils is also maintained at 


II, 12, and 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
BARR’S DAFFODIL CATALOGUE fully describes all the finest Daffodils 


in cultivation, with many useful hints on culture, &c. Free on application. 
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RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner, 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 
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New and Popular Fiction. 


Daily Express.—‘* One of the best books of the season. <A better 
mixture of possible fact and fiction could not have been conceived. 
‘In no part of it has the author stretched the ‘arm of coincidence’ 
beyond its correct length, and the result is an invigorating romance 
which carries the reader along to the end with excitement and interest.” 


ANNA THE ADVENTURESS. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 
Times. —** It requires considerable decision of character to lay down 
che book when other business presses.” 
Outlook. - ** An entrancing story, which has seldom been surpassed 
as a study of feminine character and temperament.” 


STRONG MAC. 
By.S. R. CROCKETT. 
BY SNARE OF LOVE. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 


A RACE WITH RUIN. 


By HEADON HILL. 


JARWICK THE PRODIGAL. 


By TOM GALLON, 


RICHARD’S AFFAIR. 


By MARGARET B. CROSS. 
THE ALBERT GATE AFFAIR. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


ROOM FIVE. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


SWORD IN THE AIR. 
By A. C. GUNTER. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. 
6s. 


By MURRAY HOME. 
THE LADY AND THE BURGLAR. 
6s. 


By EDGAR TURNER. 


ESAU. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 


A WOMAN’S TRAGEDY. 


By LAWRENCE L. LYNCH. 


ONE OF MY SONS. 
By A. K. GREEN. 
TWO MEN FROM KIMBERLEY. 
3s. 6d. 


By H. BARTON BAKER, 


3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


READY SHORTLY. 


NAUGHTY NAN. 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG. 


NOT ON THE CHART. 


By CHARLES L. MARSH. 


THE STRIFE OF THE SEA. 5s. 
By T. JENKINS HAINES. 
THE UNCLAIMED MILLION. 
3s. 6d. 


By H. MAXWELL. 


"WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
504 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

English Architecture (Thomas Dinham Atkinson). Methuen. 35. 6¢ 
net. 

Six Lectures on Painting (George Clausen). Stock. 

Les Debuts de l’Art en Egypte (par Jean Capart). 
Vromant et Cie. 

Anarchism in Art (E. Wake Cook). Cass2ll. Is. net. 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (new Edition Revised 
and Enlarged under the supervision of George C. Williamson. 
Vol. IIT. HH—M). Bell. 2ts. net. 

Cata'ogue of the Franks Collection of British and American Book 
Plates (E. R. J. Gambier Howe. Vol. II.). British Museum’: 
Printed by Order of the Trustees. 

FICTION. 

The Hazards of Life (Violet Tweedale), 6s. ; Under Croagh Patrick 
(Mrs. William O’Brien), 6s.; The Crime of the Century (Dick 
Donovan), 6s.; First Favourites (Nathaniel Gubbins), 35. 6d. ; 
A Fairy in the Pigskin (‘* G. G.*’), 3s. 6a. Long. 

The Watchers (A. E. W. Mason. New Edition). Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. 3s. 6d. 

Rosabel (Esther Miller). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Stonecutter of Memphis (William Patrick Kelly). 
6s. 

The Orangery (Mabel Dearmer). Smith, Elder. 

A Japanese Marriage (Douglas Sladen). Treherne. 6s. net. 

A Daughter of the People (Murray Home). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Yeoman (Charles Kennett Burrow). John Lane. 6s. 

Dr. Wynne’s Revenge (William Westall). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Way of the Sea (Norman Duncan). Hodder and Stoughton 6s. 

The Wine of Love (H. A. Hinkson). Eveleigh Nash. 6s. 

HIsroORY AND ARCH-EOLOGY. 

The Courtship of Queen Elizabeth (Martin Hume. 
Nash. 12s. 6d. 

The Progress of Education in England (J. E. G. de Montmorency). 
Knight & Co. 5s. net. 

The Tutorial History of Greece (W. J. Woodhouse). Clive. 35. 6a. 

A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities (A. H. Smith. Vol. III.). British Museum: Printed 
by Order of the Trustees. 

Le Forum Romain et les Forums Impériaux (Par Henry Thédenat. 
Troistme Fdition enitrement Refondue). Paris: Hachette. 


5s. net. 
3ruxelles : Chez 


Routledge. 


Revised Edition). 


3f-50. 

The Punjab in Peace and War (S. S. Thorburn). Blackwood 
12s. 6d. net. 

REPRINTS. 

“The Scott Library”: The Nemesis of Faith (James Anthony 
Froude). Scott. 1s. 6d. 

The Knyght of the Toure (G. De La Tour Landry. Edited by G. B. 
Rawlings. Cheap Edition). Newnes. 3s. 6d. net. 

Canterbury Tales: The Prologue and Squire’s Tale (Chaucer. 
Edited by A. J. Wyatt). Clive. 25. 6d. 

‘* Library of English Classics * :—The Poetical Works of John Milton 

2 vols.). Macmillan. 7s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 

Horae Semiticae :—No. IIL. : Acta Mythologia Apostolorum, 12s. 6d. 
net; No. IV: The Mythological Acts of the Apostles, 6s. net. 
(Transcribed from Arabic MSs. in the Convent of Deyr-es-Suriani, 
Egypt, &c., by Agnes Smith Lewis). Clay. 

TRAVEL. 


Present-Day Japan (Augusta M. Campbell Davidson). Unwin. 21s 

The Khedive’s Country (Edited by G. Manville Fenn). Cassell. 5 
VERSE. 

The Face of the Night (Ford M. Hueffer). Macqueen. 35. 6d. net. 


The Angel of Misfortune: a Fairy Tale (Nagesa Wishwanath Pai). 
Bombay : W. N. Mulgaokar. 247s. 

An Elegy (Vivian Locke Ellis), 3s. 6d. net; A Masque of 
Morning (W. Graham Kobertson). 55. net. John Lane. 

Sweet Hours (Carmen Sylva). Everett. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cyprus, A Handbook of (Compiled by Sir J. T. Hutchinson and 
Claude Delaval Cobham). Waterlow. 2s. 6d. net. 


May 


Electrical Industry, The (Adam Gowans Whyte). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
Elizabethan Critical Essays (Edited by G. Gregory Smith. 2 vols.). 


Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 12s. net. 

India, New, or India in Transition (Sir Henry John Stedman Cotton. 
New and Revised Edition). Kegan Paul. 

Letters from England, 1846-1849 (Elizabeth Davis Bancroft). Smith, 
Elder. 6s. net. 


| Pentonville Prison from Within (By ‘* One Who Has Been There”). 


Greening. 6s. 

Shakespeare’s London (New Edition. 
Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

S. Nicholas (Vol. XXXII. Part I.). Macmillan. 6s. 

Stock Exchange, The (Godefroi D. Ingall and George Withers). 
Arnold. 5s. net. 

Victor Hugo, L’Enfance de (Par Gustave Simon). 
3/r.50. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR May :—The Cornhill Magazine, Is.; 
The Treasury, 6d.; Longman’s Magazine, 6¢.; The Century 
Illusirated, 1s. 4a.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; The School World, 6a.; 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Is.; The Empire Review, 1s.; Temple 
Bar, 1Is.; The Connoisseur, ts.; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d. ; 
Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; The Strand Magazine, 6¢. ; The Sunday 
Strand, 6d. ; The Wide World Magazine, 6d. ; The Captain, 62. 


Thomas Fairman Ordish). 


Paris: Hachette. 
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HAVE YOU READ 
THESE THREE NOVELS ? 


Lf not, you shoula order them 
rom your Library at once. 


1 URIAH 
THE HITTITE. 


By Dolf Wyliarde. 
AvuTuHor oF ‘THe Story or Epen.” 

The Scotsman.—“ This little incident shows the 
genius of the book. It is the genius of the sexual 
passion. There is a tropical perfume of passion 
on its most brilliant pages canal sually it isa subtle 
suggestion—very subtle and very suggestive.” 


2 THE 
MAGNETIC NORTH. 


By Elizabeth Robins 
(C. E. RAIMOND), 
AuTuor or Open QUESTION.” 

The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ It is all so excel- 
lently written, so —_ realised, so picturesquely 
put before the reader, that it would be impossible 
not to be attracted...... A unique pleasure is in 
store for the reader of this remarkable and 
fascinating book.” 


3 THE 
INTERLOPER. 


By Violet Jacob. 
Autuor oF “ THE SHEEPSTEALERS.” 


The Spectator.—‘‘ Mrs. Jacob is to be doubly 
congratulated on ‘ The Interloper’—first on having 
written a singularly interesting and attractive story, 
and second on having maintained the high standard 
of excellence achieved in ‘ The Sheepstealers.” 


6s. 6s. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 23 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 
for MAY 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE POSITION OF RUSSIA. 


HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


Price 1s. net, at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND EXCITING NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo. in tasteful cloth binding, with Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


A MODERN MAN HUNT; and other 


Tales of the Greenback Club. By PHILIP H. LOCKWOOD, Author of 
** Storm and Sunshine in the Dales.” 
‘An ingenious tale cf the vicissitudes of amateur detectives and an amateur 


criminal.” — Daily Nevws. 
NEW STORY. 


In crown Svo. handsomely bound in cloth. 6s. 


CROSS PURPOSES: a Story of the Franco 


German War. By JEAN MERIVALE. 


NOW READY. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE 
BOOK LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 


In fcap. 8vo. printed on antique paper, and tastefully bound. 1s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN JOCULAR LITERATURE. 
A Popular Subject More Closely Considered. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 


New WYWolumes of Verse. 
In crown 8vo. Japanese vellum parchment. 1s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By W. E. Wackerpine. 


A variety of creditable poems, narrative, descriptive, and lyric." — The Rock. 


In crown 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 


CRUMBS OF FANCY. By Lorre. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS.. 


— by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. With Coloured Illustrations. 8vo. 
32s, 6d. net. 

1904 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the year 1904. Edited 
by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. With Maps. Crown ove. 1os. 6d. net. 


GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Clance.. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM. With Contributions by Harotp H. Hitton, 
. H. Taytor, James Brarip, ALEx. Herp, and Harry Varpon. Illustrated 
y 268 Action-Photographs. Medium 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 

‘* The photographs are in every instance from actual play. There was no posing ; 
the men were asked simply to make their strokes without regard to the camera, and 
the result is a rare vigour of action which, with such sound ciiticism on the pictures 
by the men themselves, or by Mr. Hilton, gives the book an exceptional and special 
value."—Sadminton Magazine. 


LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS—New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON.. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 7s. net. 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis McIntyre, 


M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate. Svo. ros. net. 
“One of the best monographs that have come under our notice for a length of 
time."—Critical Review. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
ROSSETTI. By Arruur C. Benson. Crown 
8vo. gilt top, 2s. net. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
RULERS OF KINGS. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES-New Volume. 
POEMS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. Selected 


and Arranged by LEWIS CAMPBELL. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MAY NUMBERS NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
Tke MAY NUMBER contains: 

THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. Glimpses of Life in the House of 

Commons. By Henry Norman, M.P. Pictures by André Castaigne. 
UNHAPPY KOREA. By Artuur J. Brown. 
KOREA, THE BONE OF CONTENTION. By Homer B. Huppert 

Editor of the ‘‘ Korea Review.” 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Vol. LXVII., Nov.-April, 1903-4, price ros. €d. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price 1s. 

The MAY NUMBER contains: 
TOM’S SUNSHINE ENGINE. Sketch. By Merepitx Nucent. 
A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. Farjzon. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
Vol. XXXL, Part I., Nov.-April, 1303-4, price 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


“TO-DAY,” 


THE UNIQUE WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE JOURNAL, 


IS FULL OF GOOD THINGS, 
LITERARY AND ARTISTIC, 
etc. etc. 


Price 2d. 
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The 
INDEPENDENT 


REVIEW 


MAY. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
TOWARDS A CIVILISATION. 
Cc. F. G. MASTERMAN, 


THE FIRST GARDEN CITY COMPANY. 
HUGH E. SEEBOHM. 


AND REVELATION. I. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


FORESTRY “A DEPRESSED INDUSTRY.” 
R. MUNRO FERGUSON. 

AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE WAR. 
RICHARD A. CROUCH. 

BIRDS OF PARADISE. Part Il. 

ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


“THE LIFE OF JOHN BUNCLE, ESQ.” 
JOHN FYVIE. 


SLAVERY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
JOHN BURNS, M.P. 
WEEDS. 


RELIGION 


EDWARD CARPENTER. 
THE LANCASHIRE ARTISAN: a Protest. 
ARNOLD HOLT. 


Chap. Xil. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 


MR. BURDEN. 


HORACE WALPOLE. 
G. L. STRACHEY. 


Other Reviews. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—MAY. 


SPEAKS. By Atrrep Austiy, P.-L. 
LEAF Or OLIVE. By Mat RICE MAETERLINCK. 


By Catcuas. 
By Epwarp Dicey, 


By W. and F. 


By 


XIX. and XX. By Freperic Harrison. 


WE TRUST RUSSIA?’ By Cotontensis 
GROHMA 
B. Firtu. 
OF 
OF THE REGULAR ARMY. 
1gUT.-Cot. ALSAGER PoLtock. 
THE POLITICS OF LABOUR ENJAMIN TAYLOR 
CORRESPONDENCE on ““OCCUPATION AS A 


> BANKRUPTCY OF BISMARCKIAN POLICY. 
ANGLO-FRENCH COMPACT AND EGYPT. 
DADDY CRISP. By J. 
PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 
R. D, BLACKMORE AND HIS WORK. By James Baxer. 
STRIKES AND LOCK-OU TS—1892-1901. By | oHN ScHOOLING. 
A PLEA FOR A REFORMELI THE T 
ATRE, AND FIN 
FINAL LIST OF 
. XVIIL, 
TEST OF PROSPERITY.” 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


C.B. 
A KING'S HUNTING BOOK. 
ALFRED Srerap 
THE TACTICAL INEFFICIENCY 
STATESMEN WHO WERE SPORTSMEN. ‘By F. G. Artato. 
THEOPHANO. Cha 
:—Joun 


For MAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
. Mason. W. A. SHENSTONE, 
new I CHARLES LAMB FRENCH BR 
IN HERTFORDSHIRE. By the ROOMS. ‘BRIDE 
Rev. Canon AINGER. re WARDs. 
COLONIAL MEMORIES. IV. DEMISE OF THE, 
RODRIGUES, By Lady Broome. SCHOOL BOARD. 
IN THE BYRE. By Witrrip Wi.son Yoxatt, P. 
Lemons THE FOLLY OF FACE-FITTINGS. 
THE CUCKOO WHOSE | NEST y Frank RicHarpson. 
MA FOR HER. By 


ANSHIP 
HISTORICALL 
SPORT. by CAsTLE. 

THE WEIRD WOMAN. By Exma 


Brooke. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. 
THE CASE OF ELIZAB 


Vv. 
H ETH 
CANNING. 


By Anprew Lana. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S,W. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For MAY. 
AN RIAL reg COUNCIL. By Sir SypENHA™ 
Ciarke, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. (date Governor of | ictoria). 


( 
BL ack PERIL "IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
rican Editor, euter's). 
antl -CLERICALISM IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
ArTuHUR, Bart. 
DR. MACLAGAN AND HIS AT WORK. By Sir BroapsBent, 
Bart., K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R 
hae STATE AND. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 
K.C.B., F.R.S. 


AGAINST’A BSIDVISED OPERA. 3y HuGu Artuer Scorr. 

LORD ACTON’S LE1 the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart 
stone Grant Durr, G 

BIRD LIFE AT BINGH. Sars MELCOMBE (concluding the series). 
R. Boswortu Situ. 

THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES. By the Right Rev. Bishop WetLpon. 

“AN EX-PRISONER ON PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS”: a Rejoinder. 
By Sir Ropert Anpgrson, K.C.B., LL.D. 

A NATIONAL PARK FOR SCOTLAND. By CuHarLes STEwarr. 

“THE STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES.” By Eva C. E. Lickes 
(Matron of the London Hospital). 

THE ARMY AND THE ESHER SCHEME. 
Po.tock (Editor, United Service Magazine). 

SOUTH AFRICA AND HER LABOUR PROBLEM. 
GoLDMANN. 

LAST MONTH: 
By Sir Wemyss 


SPOTTISWOODE & 


MEMORY. 
By DATAS.” 
A Simple Method of Memory Training. 
Suitable for Students, Teachers, Business Men, Preachers, 
Speakers, Xc. 


The Author is touring the Provincial Music Halls, displaying his wonderful 
memory, which he obtained by the simple system described in this book. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 
LIMITED, 2 Amen Corner, London, 


By Roperick Jones (South 


By Sir Georce 


By Sir Foster, 


by 


By Lieut.-Colone] AtsaGER 


3y CHARLES SYDNEY 


By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 


Lonpow : “Co. Lrp., Printers, New Street Square, E.C. 


GALE & POLDEN, E.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE PRINTED soot AND FINELY ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, May 3, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS oan 
ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a few remarkably 
fine _Hluminated Books of Hours, in perfect condition ; a Volume in the Autograph 
of Sir Kenelm Digby, in French Binding; the Original Manuscript of The 
Whistle, in Burns's Autograph, &c. 


May be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF J. W. FORD, Esa. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL . AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 5, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
prec isely, a portion of the Valuable LIBRARY of J. W. FORD, Esq., of 
Enfield Old Park, comprising Americana—Works Illustrated by Kewick, and 
several of his Original Drawi ~~ Blackmore's Lorna Doone, 3 vols., Fir -st Edition, 
Author's Own Copy—Early Books un Gardening, Husbandry, and Cookery— 
Pickering’s Aldine Poets (a Set)—First Editions of the Writings of Oliver Gold- 
smith—The Ibis, 38 vols.—Sporting Books—Dresser’s Birds of Europe, 8 vols. — 
Autograph Letters of Boswell, Evelyn, Franklin, Goldsmith, Johnson, and Walpole 
—Old English L iterature—Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, First Edition —Voyages 
and Travels—Works on Botany and Natural Science—the Writings of Horace 
Walpole, and the Publications of the Strawberry Hill Press—Extra Illustrated 
Books—Early Herbals—Sussex Archxological Collections, 39 vols.—Collinson’s 
Somerset—Cussan’s Hertfordshire, Ormerod’s Cheshire, Shaw’ s Staffordshire, and 
other Topographical and Genealogical Literature—Books of Prints. 


Catalogues may be had. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF CHOICE GREEK COINS, 
PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 9, and following day, att o'clock precisely, 

a valuable COLLECTION of Choice GREEK COINS, in Gold, Silver, and 

Bronze, Principally of Macedonia, Thrace, and Pzonia, the property of a 
GENTLEMAN who is relinquishing the pursuit. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


THE 


May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF ECONOMIC, HIS- 
TORICAL, AND GENERAL LITERATURE (THE PROPERTY OF 
A GENTLEMAN). 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on MONDAY, 
May oti, and four following days, at 1 o'clock, the above VALU ABLE 
LIBRARY, —-, ising a remarkably interesting Collection of Works on Trade 
and Commerce, Finance, Coinage, Banking, Interest, Insurance, Customs and 
Excise, Taxes, the Poor, and many other Branches of Political Ec conomy. including 
the Writings of W héeler, Mun, Malyns, Violet, Child, Barbon, Petty, and Davenant 
—a fine Set of the Royal Statistical Society's Journal, from’ 1839 to 1903, 64 vols. 
half-calf—The Economic Journal, 1891-1903, 13 vols. —Board of Trade Abstracts, 
&c., 56 vols. Rare Books on the English Plantations in America, Canada, the 
East and West Indies, &c.—Pamphlets on the South Sea and Scots Darien 
Schemes—Old Books on Gardening, Agriculture, Mining, &c.—a large Collection 
of Books on Tobacco—Works relating to Scotland and Ireland—the Writings of 
Drayton, Coryat, Milton, Howell, Defoe, and many others—Tracts relating to the 
chief Historical Eveats, and Social and Religious ontroversies of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries—Early Newspapers and Periodicals—Old Lilustrated 
Magazines—Broadsides, &c.. to which is added a small but choice COLLECTION 
of BOOKS in OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, including a perfect Copy of the 
excessively rare first Edition of Chapman’s Homer, 1598. 


Catalogues on application. 
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EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 7, 8 and 9, one of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), six of £50, and six or more of 430 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value S12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.— For particulars apply tothe Heap Master or SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 31, JUNE 1 
and2. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHOLAKSHIP of £35 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOL ARSHIPS, 
confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and 
— ae under 14, on May 1.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
heltenham. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 14th, rsth, and 16th JUNE, 1904. 


For full particulars apply to— 
The Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


LEADER-WRITER wanted for a first-class daily 


Paper in India. High literary attainments indispensable. Preference 
given toa University man.—State experience, salary expected, and enclose speci- 
mens of work, to Box 846, Sell’s Advertisement Offices, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccanitry, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


MAY LIST 
Now Ready, including all latest Purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 
And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


AGENTS = BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
NSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUYE 


CURRENT enna SENT POST FREE on Application. oa SOUCHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. All Communications answered. 


LIBRARIES COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
. TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 
promptly executed. Established 1320. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


THE PALACE. 


HAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
EVERY EVENING a 8 The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 17 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CRCSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice: 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE KING OF NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 
Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING’S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* Lamp ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


|PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Price 2a. weekly. 


A Rapid Review of the Peees Opinions of the Week. 


Special Articles: 
ODE TO THE GREAT WHITE TSAR. 
By T. W. H. Crosianp. 


THE LEADING PUBLISHERS—XIII. 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. 


JOHN COLEMAN AS I KNEW HIM, 
By Henry J. Drane. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE TIGER. 


EDITED BY T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


THE TIGER is now published WEEKLY, price 
6d. net. 


Recent numbers have contained the following 

notable items :— 
THE RHYME OF KUROPATKIN. 
SONNETS OF A SHOPWALKER. 
AN AFFAIR OF OUTPOSTS. 
ON HEARING FROM MR. LANG. 
ON ENGLISH MUSIC AND DR. ELGAR. 
ON A COUPLE OF SAINTS. 


WEEKLY, Gd. net. WEEKLY, Gd. net. 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


(Sole Lessees - Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., Ltd.) 


Afternoon of Sth MAY, at 3 o'clock, 


GRAND CONCERT 


Kindly organised by 
Madame MELBA, 


In aid of the Funds of the 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL. 


In addition to Madame MELBA, the following Artists have generously 
consented to appear — 


FRAULEIN TERNINA. HERR ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
MONSIEUR RENAUD. SIGNORINA SASSOLI 
MR. LANDON RONALD (at the Piano). 


The Celebrated QUE EN’S HALL ORCHESTRA (Conductor—Mr, Henry 
Joop) have been specially engaged for this occasion. 


SrectaL Concert COMMITTEE: 
The Duchess of Marlborough The Lady Alington 
The Duchess of Sutherland The Lady Farquhar 
The Marchioness of Salisbury The Hon. Lady Hardinge 
The Countess of Essex The Hon. Mrs. St. John Brodrick 
The Lady Helen Vincent Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild 
The Lady Wolverton Mrs. Ronalds. 


Tickets : Sofa Stalls and Grand Circle £1 1s., Balcony ros. 6d., Orchestra Seats ss., 
and all information, may be obtained from the Social Bureau, 30 New Bond 
Street, W., and from the Secretary, a Concert Committee, Queen 
Charlotte's Hospital, Marylebone Road, N. 
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ORIENT-PAGCIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


ERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
a } ing at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTA - 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. acdinaes 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
Méanazers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN M: 
SERVICES. ’ AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & O. 


P. & O, TSEQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
O VU. Malta, EGYPI, ADEN, BOMBAY,’ KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

p & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. R e TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 

r2z Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


drawn below £100. ° 
2; DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, axaging Director. 
Telephone No. 3 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BirxsecK, Lonpon.” 


LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK. 


HE thirty-third annual ordinary general meeting of 

the London and Brazilian Bank, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at 

No. 7 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. John Beaton (managing 
trector). 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Saunders) read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said they would all be very sorry to hear that their esteemed 
chairman was prevented by illness from being with them. The balance-sheet now 
submitted must, he thought, be considered satisfactory, particularly when compared 
with the one last year, which recorded a considerable shrinkage in the operations of 
the bank. The present one, however, showed a general recovery in business, and 
that they had been enabled to utilise cash balances to a much larger extent than for 
some time past, that item being £943,000 less than last year, and bills discounted, 
loans, &c., £1,070,000 more. He was glad to inform them that this favourable 
charge was chiefly due to an improvement in business in Brazil, where their 
snterests were, as they knew, largely centred, and where there was at last some sign 
of recovery from the depression and general want of confidence which had lingered 
on ever since the disastrous banking and commercial crisis in the years 1900 and 
1901. The out-turn of the year’s working was a net profit of £95,040. At their 
meeting last year the chairman referred to the bad position of the coffee planters, in 
consequence of the then low price for coffee; but, subsequently, in view of the 
estimates of a much smaller crop for this year, 1903-1904, prices rose 
by leaps and bounds; so that this smaller crop, estimated at only 10,520,002 
bags, will realise £19,500,000, against £18,5¢0,000 for the larger 1¢02-1903 
crop of 12,400,000 bags. Needless to say that this jump in prices was of the 
greatest help t> the coffee-growing interests, particularly in its strong 
held—the State of San Paulo. Then, again, the higher value of indiarubber 
has caused the exports thereof for last year to realise about £10,000,020 sterling- 
against £8,coo,0co in the preceding year. The country has therefore benefited to 
the extent of £3,000,000 from the advance in the prices of these two products last 
year. In Argentina the great wave of prosperity still continued, and long may it 
do so, although it was not conducive to bankirg profits. Money was far too 
plentiful, whilst competition had reduced the margins in exchange business to very 
small proportions. The large accumulation of gold in the country is directing 
some attention to its possible effect on the value of the paper currency ; but any 
such speculation seems at present to be somewhat premature. Returning to the 
net profit and adding thereto the balance brought forward from last year 
£100,824 19s. 4d., there was an available balance of £196,765 11s. sd. They had 
already paid £37,500 in an interim dividend, and now proposed a like distribution, 
making the dividend for the year 10 per cent., free of income-tax. These payments 
would absorb £75,009, leaving a balance of £121,765 11s. sd.,which they recommended 
should be appropriated in writing £6,002 off premises account, in transferring 
£7,000 to staff pen: ion and benevolent fund, and carrying forward £ 108,765 11s. sd. 
to profit and loss new account. Having referred sympathetically to the loss 
sustained by the retirement of Mr. John Gordon, he concluded by moving ‘“ That 
the report and accounts of the directors now read be received and adopted, and 
that, in accordance with the recommendation of the directors, a dividend of 10s. 
per share, free of income-tax, making with the interim dividend of 10s. per share 
paid in October last a dividend for the year at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
on the paid-up capital of the bank, be declared, the same to be payable on and 
after Friday, the 2gth inst.” 

Mr. C. D. Rose, M.P., seconded the motion, which was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the managers and secretary, and 
all other members of the staff, which was seconded by Mr. Fox and carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors concluded the proceedings. 
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WITWATERSRAND DEEP, LTD. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £550,000, 
In 550,000 Shares of £1 each, as follows :— 


ISSUED (FULLY PAID-UP) £500,000 _ UNISSUED .._ .. £50,000 


REPORT for the Year ended 3ist December, 1903. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year ended the 31st December, 1923. Sub- 
mitted at the Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, held at Jonannes- 
burg, on Monday, the 28th March, 190}. 


To the Shareholders, 

Gentlemen,—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting their Report with a 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the year endea 31st December, 1903, 
and the duly auoited Balance-sheet and Protit and Loss Account at that date. 
Reports from the Consulting Engineer and the Manager are also submitted here- 
with for your information. 


CAPITAL.—It will be remembered that the Guarantors of the 100,000 New 
Shares, issued in September 1922, he'd an option over 50,0co shares at gos. each. 
This option lapsed on the 28th August. 1903, without any of the shares having been 
taken up, and they now stand as 50,000 authorised, but unissued shares, which may 
be dealt with by the Directors at any ume for the benefit of the Company should 
occasiou arise. 


PROPERTY ACCOUNT.—No alteration has taken place in regard to your 
property, which comprises 276 claims (actual area equal to 273/712) ful! claims) on 
the farm Driefontein, and nine claims, with a water right (ac.ual area equal to 6°97 
full claims) on the farm Klippoortje. 

ACCOUNTS.—The Accounts for 1993 are submitted in the form previously 
adopted, and it will be seen that the general expenditure and revenue since the 
inception of the Company is included in the Balance-sheet. A Profit ana Loss 
Statement, giving the results of the operations with the Balmoral Plant, is also sub- 
mitted, showing that the profit amounted to £37,718 5s. 10d. for the year, or 
£36,084 5s. sd. after allowing £734 0s. 5d. for the estumated amount of the Govern- 
ment Tax on Profits for the 14 months during which milling has been carried oa. 
Particulars of the Receipts and Expenditure for the past year are given in the 
attached statement, wh.ch may be summarised as follows :— 


4 s. d. &L s. d. 

Available Balance at 1st January, 1903.. oe oe 360,101 15 10 

Sundry Revenue (Interest, Rents, Xc.).- oe 14,098 9 
Profit on Milling Operations ee ee ee ee 37,718 5 10 
Less Profits ‘lax .. os oe ee os 7340 «5 


39994 5 5 


420,184 13 3 
Less—Expenditure (including £5,090 for the Re- 
dempiion of Debentures) .. ee os 137,095 13 7 


Leaving an available balance at the 31st De- 


cember, 19.3, of .. oe ee es . 283.138 14 8 
made up thus :— 
Cash on hand at that date es oe ee 291,691 13 8 
Less Balance of Sundry Debtors and 
Creditors, X&c. .. ee ee oe ee 8,552 19 


283,138 14 


The heavy expenditure under Shafts, Mine Development, Machinery and Plant, 
Buiidings, etc., was in connection with the erection of the permanent equipment, 
on a basis of 2co stamps, which was commenced during the past year, and is being 
proceeded with as rapidly as the small number of Natives available will aliow. 
During the year £1,420 of First, and £6,670 of Second Issue Debenture Bonds, 
making a total of £5,090, were drawn for repayment in Cash, and the Company's 
lability to the Debenture Holders was accordingly reduced to £106,710, being 
£20,c50 in respect of tne First Issue and £86,662 in respect of the Second Issue, 
bearing interest at the rate of 54 per cent per annum. 


PROFITS TAX (GOLD MINES).—Jn calculating the amount of Profit which 
is subject to the Government ‘Tax of 10 per cent., the ‘Treasury, in addition to the 
allowance for amortisation of Capital expenditure and expenditure in and about 
the Mine during the War period, allows current expenditure on Mine development 
to be reckoned as a working cost, and as—in view ot the erection of 200 stamps— 
the ex_enditure under the latter head has been consideraile, the taxable profit was 
considerably decreased, and it will be seen that for the perioa from the 1otn Novem- 
ber, 1g02, to the 31st December, 1903, the amount payable has been estimated at 
the comparatively small sum ot £734 0s. sd. When your Company 1s milling with 
zoo stamps and the expenditure on Mine development is normal, the amount 
payable under this Taa will, of course, be much greater. 


MINING OPERATIONS, &c.—The Reports of the Consulting Engineer and 
Manager give full information regarding tne work done at the Mine. It will be 
noticed that the development from both Western and Eastern Shatts has been satis- 
factory, and that the Consulting Engineer states that the payable ore developed in 
the whole Mine as at the 31st December, :923, amounted to a total of €o1,915 tons, 
ot an average assay value of ro dwts. per ton. As already stated, operations were 
continued with the Plant leased fiom the Balmoral Company, and a profit on work- 
ing of £36,984 5s. 5d., after allowing for the ‘ax on Profits, was mae. Up to the 
end of April, 1903, the Ore Milled was obtained chiefly trom the Surface Dump and 
the Deveiopment Drives, which accounts tor the low cost and low yie'd per ton 
milled for that period. 


NATIVE LABOUR.—The operations of the Company have again, of necessity, 
been much restricted owing to the continued shortage of Native Labour, the average 
monthly number of Natives employed being only 796 ; and under the circumstances 
the work accomplisned on constsuction, while kzeping the Balmoral Keduction 
Plant running, must Le considered as very satisfactory. 


RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK AND RAILWAY SIDING.—During the 
year the Railway Administration exercised their right and took over at cost, plus 6 
per cent. interest, the trucks and locomotives which tne Mining Companies imported 
during the latter stages of the war to ensure facilities for the transporc of coal. ‘The 
Railway Siding put aown at the joint cost of your Company and the Ginsberg Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, referred toin the 1eport for the previous year, has been 
completed, and is being used for delivering coal in bulk, as well as all heavy 
Machinery, Mining Stores, &c., direct on to the property. 

GENERAL.—Direcrors—During the year Mr. W. Adye resigned his seat on 
the Board, and Mr. W. H. Dawe was appointed to fill the vacancy. At this 
Meeting you are requested to elect directors in place of Messrs. W. T. Graham and 
Julius Friedlander, who retire in rotation in terms of the Articles of Association, 
and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. AupiTors.—It will also be 
necessary to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year in place of Messrs. John Moon 
and F. W. Bompas, the retiring Auditors, who are eligible and offer themselves for 
re-election, and to mx their remuneration for the past year. 


RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. 
W. H. DAWE, E. HENEAGE, W. T. GRAHAM, A. MACKIE NIVEN, 
and G. C. FITZrATRICK, Directors. 
Johannesburg, 18th March, 1904. 


BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1903. 


Dr. s. d. s. d. 
To Authorised Capital os 550,c00 0 O 
In 550,000 Shares of £1 each as follows— 
Issued (fuily paid) .. ee ee 520,000 0 
Unissued ee ee ee es ee 50,000 0 O 


b- 


d. 
° 
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Sth PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
‘To Issued Car ital oe 509,000 
(autho- For the Year ended December 3ist, 1903. 
rised by Shareholders 
on the sth of April, Dr. No. 1 ACCOUNT. 
- To Working Costs — s 4. 4 
First Issue .. 1¢0,000 0 Mining . oe oo ee 48,916 6 
Less— Sorting. and | Crushing ee, 1,484 14 5 
Exchanged for Shares 74,€20 0 ‘Trammiovg to oe 2,033 15 6 
Drawn for payment Milling .. os oe ee oo 88,288 § 
in cash— Cyaniding Sands. oe ee oo «619,583 16 5 
First Drawing General Charges ee “a oe 5,424 18 4 
15th Jan., 1901 — Mine Deveiopment Redemption +s + «+ 10,642 16 0 
‘80 0 oO 12,101 12 o 
Second Drawing Balance carried to No, 2 Account ee ee oe 37,713 5 10 
13th Jan., r902— 
2,030 0 £139,819 17 10 
Third Drawing, 
15th Jan., 1993— Cr. 
0 0 By Gold Account— a. 
From Mul oe ee ee 20,648,629 85,815 17 11 
— 79,959 9 Cyanide Sands oe ‘a oe 12 12,607,728 53,003 19 
— 20,500 0 
Second Issue oe 190,0c0 0 339256,357 
Drawn for payment ‘n cash— 39,81 I 
First Drawing 15th Jan., 1992— cae 9 17 To 
_ 46,672 © © NO. 2 ACCOUNT. 
Second Drawing Jan., 1903— Cr. 
£5,679 0 To Government Tax on Profits for the period 
— 13,349 0 to the 31st December, 1993 oe 734 
86,069 Balance cariied forward (see Balance- Sheet) | eo os ee 39,301 12 6 
Share Premium Account as 61,302 10 © £40,¢95 12 
Debenture Holders’ Interest ‘Account 3,077 19 6 
sundry Creditors ee : ee 13,656 6 
Transvaal Government — Dr. 
For Duty on Profits .. 734.0 By Balance at 31st December, 1992 oo oe oe 
1746717 7 Balance from No. 1 Account .. oe 
Balanze—Profit and Loss Account .. 9,361 12 6 Ayre 
£40,095 12 11 
£1,124 842 0 1 
= RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 
Cr. W. M. TUDHOPE 
° 279 Claims on Farm Dyviefontein, and ™ Johannesburg, 18:h March, 1924. 
9 Claims with Water-right on Farm Examined and found core, 
Klippoortje .. 297,304 F. W. BOMPAS, Audizors 
Mine Development. Eastern Section— J NO. MOON, Incorporated Accountants, 
East Shaft, £37,595 11s. od. ; Cross-cuts, Johannesburg, 17th March, 1904. 
£12,987 2s. 1d.; Drives, £1 33 135. 1d.; 
2,139 2s, Shoots, £1, 160s, 2d. 
rations, 3s. STATEMENT of RECEIPTS and EXPENDITURE 
509 148. 11d ; Wi inzes, £2,783 13%. 11d.; e 
Skate Workings, som, Fo> year eniing 3ist December, 1993. 
Westera Section— Dr. RECEIPT&s, 
West Shaft, £34.504 os. 1d. ; Cross-cuts. s. d. 4 s& 4d, 
£13,369 4s. 3d.: Drives, £62, 790 138. 5d.; Cash Balance at 31st December, 1902 . 372,819 9 2 
Ore “Boxes, £2, €54 12s. &d.; Measur- Less Balance of Sundry Creditors ‘and Debtors 
ing Boxes, £396 148. 5d.: Raises, and Items paid in advance.. oe se ee 39717 10 4 
13,470 O8. 7d: Stations, £4,334 13s. 6d. ; —— 369,101 18 10 
Foreholes, 599 8s. 2d.; Winzes, Beirer Warrants Account . oe S21 o 
45.523 73. ; Stope Drives, £1,025 Sundry Revenue (Interest, Rents, fc.) 13,305 18 o 


148. 1d. ; Box 4934 16s.cd. 140,652 6 7 


£232,479 3 9 


‘Less Development Redeemed 10,904 3 0 


Machinery and Plant : 
Machinery and course of Deliv ery) ° 
Buildings ee ee 2 
Mining Stores... oe It 
Live Stock and V chicles oe o< ° 
Survey Instruments... os 3 
Amounts paid ia Advance — 

Gold Insurance ee ee oe eo $311 9 

Stoping iu Advance .. oe oe ee 1.440 11 4 

1,494 3 1 

Investments—45 Rand Mutual Assuranc: 

Co., Ltd., £10 Shares, eaca £1 paid 45 0 
302 Witwatersrand Native Labour Assoc‘a- 

tion, Lrd., Shares, each 12s. paid. 189 0 

225 0 

Pearer Warrants. oe ee ee 641 14 6 
Furniture — Head Office, London Office, 

Mine Office, s House and 

ing House os oe ee 1.314 11 8 
Sundry Debtors .. 7.42015 6 
Surface Cultivation . 681 13 2 
Cash at Company's Bankers at Mine and o on 

Deposit .. oe 81,§ 


Gold in Transit, less Advances 
Sundry General Expenditure, since inception 
* of the Company to 31st Decemter, 19-3— 
Auditors’, rectors’. and 


Debenture Trustees’ Fees .. ££,055 10 2 
Salaries .. oo 68486 9 
Stationery, &c. .. ce 8 
Licences and Insurances - 7975 9 2 


Law Costs, Me ical Expenses, 
Stab es, Travelling Exp:nses, 


Subscriptions, &c. «3,985 19 
-General Charges ee oo 2.754 318 31 
a 31,778 8 9 
Debenture Interest oe 44,061 
Expenses, Issue of Debentures, 
Commission .. os 10,009 0 O 
Sundries .. co 88 
12,651 § 31 
Expenses Incidental to the War 13,438 8 10 
98,9239 3 6 
Less Sundry Revenue .. Pre 


29,242 5 31 
69,296 17 7 


41,124,842 0 1 


W. M. TUDHOPE, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, 18th March, 1904. 


We hereby certi‘y that we have examined the Books, Vouchers and Bank Book of 
the Witwatersrand Deep, Limited, for the year ended the gist Uecember, 1903 and 
tnat the above etalance Sheet contains the particulars required by the Company s 
Articles of Association, and exhibi:s a true and correct statement of the Company's 


affairs at that date. w, BOMPA! 
JOHN MOON, j Auditors. 


Johannesbarz, 17th March, 1304. Incorporated 


Rand Mutual Assurance Co., » 4 per share on 
46 shares repaid, making ont 


up instead of £5 as previously 184 0 O 
Profit on Operations for year 1923 es 237:718 5§ t0 
Less Profits Tax to 31st December, 1923.. oe oe 7340 5 
5 


Cr. EXPENDITURE. 
Mine Development — & 4 a¢ 
Eastern Section— 
Fast Shaft oe oe ee ee 11,705 0 6 
Stations .. oe ee ee os ee 269 17 © 
11,374 17 6 
Western Section— 
West Shaft oe oe os oe ee oe 3214 9 
Cross-cuts ‘ 5,995 6 6 
Diives .. oe oe ee eo 132,507 87 7 
Ore Boxes os es ee oe 239 7 y 
Raises... os oe ee oe 66% © 
Soreholes.. os oe 203 3 2 
Winzes.. oe ee ee 270 3 8 
Stope Drives... oe oe oe ee oe 5315 7 


Boxholes .. oe oe oe oe 16 


«25,312 19 


6,687 5 

Less Development Redeemed .. ee oe se 70,042 16 o 

26,044 12 § 

Machinery and Plant ee oe 38,917 14 8 
Ma hinery and Plant (in course of deliv: ery) - ee 20,9381 20 
Buildings oe 27,413 15 7 
Miniog Sr ores (increase) ae on 6,033 4121 
Live Stock ee 23410 o 
Shares —W itwatersrand Native Labour | Association— 

108. per share on 130 shares, each 2s. paid.. ot aie ae 

12s. per share on 170 additional shares’ .. ood 
Furniture Account .. oe ee ee I 10 
Surface Cultivation . oe oe 16 9 
Auditors’ and Debenture Trustees’ Fees oe eo 362 10 © 
Law Costs, Sub criptions, asta Expenses, 

Unwa ering Shafts, &c. .. é oe pe 629 10 10 
General Expenses... oe oe ee 3 °7 
Expenses ve Debentures .. oe ee oe 8: 7 8 
Vebenture Interest 6,091 10 6 


Expenses Incidental to the. War Goods Com: 
mandered) .. oe 3,009 9 2 
Re 'emption of Debentures— 


First Issue drawn for payment in Cash .. 1,422 0 0 
Second ” ee 6,670 0 
8,099 0 O 
137,045 18 7 
Balance — 
Cash, Gold in Transit, &c. 291,691 13 8 
Less Balance of Sundry Debtors ard 
Creditors and Items paid in advance .. &,552 19 0 


- 283,133 14 8 


£420,184 13 3 
RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER,Chairman, 


W H. DAWE, - Directors. 


W. M. TUDHOPE, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, :8th March, 1904. 
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CENTRAL GEDULD GOLD MINING CO. 


LIMITEHD. 


DIRECTORS’ 


REPORT, 


Covering the period from the Registration of the Company in March, 1902, to the 31st December, 1903. 


Submitted at the First Ordinary General Meeting of Sharehholders, held in the Board Room, Lancaster Buildings, Fraser Street, 
Johannesburg, on Wednesday, the 23rd March, 1904, at 12 noon. 


To the Shareholders, Central Geduld Gold Mining Company, Limited. 

GeENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit their First Report, together with 
that of the General Manager, the Balance-sheet and Revenue and Expenditure 
Account, covering a period of 21 months, namely, from the 17th March, 1902, the 
date of the registration of your Company, to the 31st December, 1993. 

PROPERTY.—On the registration of your Company, the Agreement dated the 
18th February, 1902, and mentioned in paragraph 5, section (a) of your Articles of 
Association, was adopted. 

Under this Agreement your Company acquired from the Geduld Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, the mining rights, under mijnpacht title, over an area of 279 morgen, 
494 square roods, equal to 402°9456 mining claims, situated on the farm Geduld, 
No. 174, District Boksburg, Witwatersrand Goldfields. 

All the relative titles are in order and properly secured to your Company. 

CAPITAL.—Your Company was registered with a capital of £400,000, in Shares 
of the nominal value of £1 each, which were allocated as follows :— 

200,009 Shares were issued as fully paid to the Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, 
as purchase consideration for the mining rights acquired from that 
Company under the Agreement. 

120,009 Shares were subscribed for at £2 each to provide Working Capital. 


100,000 Shares were held in reserve for future issue by the Directors of the 
Compary. 


400,coo Total Shares. 

Of the to9,c00 Shares set aside to provide working capital, 50,000 Shares were 
subscribed for at £2 per Share by the Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, and 
00 Shares were offered to the Shareholders of the Proprietary Company and 
suaranteed by Messrs. A. Goerz & Company, Limited, at the same price. 

In consideration of this guarantee Messrs. A. Goerz & Company, Limited, were 
i an option over 25,000 of the Reserve Shares of your Company for a period 
of twelve months dating from 17th March, 1go2, at a price of €2 5s. per Share. 

‘his option was exercised in March, 1903, and an amount of £56,250 was 
thereby added to the funds of your Company. © 

{ne Capital Account of your Company at date is therefore divided as follows :— 


Shares issued es ee es ee 325,000 
Shares in reserve .. es ee  7§,C00 
Total .. ee es 4€0,000 


This reserve is available fer further issue as and when required. 
FINANCIAL.—The expenditure for the period under review may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 
ExreEnDITURE. 


Shafts .. oe oe £9,679 14 5 
Headgears ee oe oe oe ee 14,378 10 6 
Machinery and Plant .. ee oe ee ee 52,209 8 7 
Surface Tramways... ee ee ee ee 2,133 1 10 
suildings. . ae ee oe ee 27,363 13 4 
We king and Tree Planting .. mae we 169 18 © 
Furniture, Live Stock and Vehicles oe a 941 19 3 
Share ount, Witwatersrand Native Labour . 


Association... ee ee ee ee ee 8: 8 o 


£107,702 13 11 


REVENVE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Re venue— 
Interest on Deposits.. oe es £7,246 3 5 
Rents .. ee oe ee ee ee ee 205 3 3 
£7452 6 & 
Less Expenditure— 
Mijnpacht Licences.. oe ee ee ee 140 10 0 
Directors’ Fees, Salaries, and General Expendi- 
ture at Head Office and London, Berlin, and 
Paris Branches .. on ee ee 4,617 10 
Preliminary and Legal Charges .. es ee 1,275 17 7 
Fire and Accident Insurance oe ee ee 195 4 0 
Farming Expenses .. ee ee we 2017 0 
——_- 6,258 18 7 
Balance to Credit carried forward £1,192 8 
The cash position of your Company is as follows :— 
Cash at Bank and on Deposit .. oe oe ee ee ee £140,639 10 2 
Less Balance of Sundry Creditors over Sundry Debtors es 45345 8 4 
Leaving the sum of ee oo ee oo £136,094 1 10 


available on the 31st December, 1903; in addition to which there were Stores on 
hand of the value of £8,499 13s. 4d. on that date. 

OPERATIONS.—In April, 1903, the Directors forwarded to all registered 
Shareholders a circular letter, together with a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, for the period ending 31st December, 1902. 
This Report set forth in detail the operations that had been carried on during the 
year 1902 on the properties of the Geduld Proprietary Mines, and also of the two 
Subsidiary Companies, namely, the North and Central Geduld Gold Mining Com- 
panies. As, however, there are now many Shareholders on the Company’s register 
who were not Shareholders at the time when the above-mentioned Report was 
issued, your Board has decided to recapitulate briefiy in this, their First Report, 
the above information, and also to report on subsequent operations. 

The properties of the Norta and Central Geduld Companies are being opened up 
by means of three main hauling shafts :— 

No. 1 Shaft is situated on the property of the North Geduld Gold Mining 
Company, Limited. 

No. 2 Shaft is being sunk on the boundary line between the two companies’ pro- 
perties and will be used jointly by both companies. The cost of sinking and 
equipping will be borne in equal proportions by the two companies. 

No. 3 Shaft is situated on the property of the Central Geduld Gold Mining 
Company, Limited. 

It is anticipated that the Van Ryn Reef will be intersected in these three shafts 
at an average depth of 2,000 feet. 

At No. 2 (joint) Shaft the ore bins will be divided both at the bottom of the shaft 
and in the headgear, so that the ore drawn from each company’s mine will be kept 
entirely separate. 

In regard to milling arrangements, the two companies will, from the start, have a 
“back to back” joint mill situated at No. 2 (joint) Shaft, of 200 stamps, ea h Com- 
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pany having a milling capacity of 100 stamps. Ore drawn from the two mines will 
be treated separately, not only in the mill, but the cyanide and other treatment pro- 
cesses will also be kept distinct. 

The Report of the General Manager deals with the progress made in regard to 
sinking of the shafts as weil as the erection of machinery, plant, buildings, &c. 

It must be pointed out that work has been greatly retarded by the continuous 
scarcity of native labour, which, as Shareholders are aware, has also seriously 
affected the whole of the Rand mining district. 

PLAN.—A plan is attactied to the Report which shows the situation of your 
Company's miving area, and the positions of the two shafts and the various works 
so far erected thereon. 

ELECTRIC POWER.—<Arrangements are being concluded with the Pro. 
prietary Company for the supply of electric power for all future purposes from the 
Rand Central Electric Works. 

Electric mains have been laid over your property, and the installation is now 
being completed. 

The current will be distributed as required and will be used for pumping, 
lighting, machine tools, &c. 

MANAGEMENT.—The services of Mr. H. B. White (who is the General 
Manager of the Proprietary Company) have been secured as Manager of your 
property, and your Directors fully recognise the services he has rendered to the 
Company under exceptional circumstances. 

TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT.~—In terms of the agreement existing between 
the parent company (Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited) and Messrs. A. Goerz 
& Company, Limited, the technical management of your Company has been 
entrusted to and accepted by that firm. 

LABOUR.—In consequence of the scarcity of native labour, above referred to, 
unskilled white labour was employed, but after a fair trial in all departments where 
unskilled labour could be used, it had ultimately to be dispensed with, owing to its 
expensive nature as compared with that of the coloured worker, and the difficulties 
it caused the administration in endeavouring to obtain a fair return of work for the 
wages paid. 

DIRECTORS.—You will be asked to appoint two Directors in the place of 
Messrs. M. Francke and R. Heymann, who retire in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Articles of Association, but who are eligible and offer themselves for 
re-election. 

AUDITORS.—You will also be asked to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year 
and to fix the remuneration of the retiring Auditors, Messrs. J. Mackillican and 
Georg Hesse. During the temporary absence of Mr. Georg Hesse, Mr. T. R. 
Haddon was elected to carry out his duties. 

Chairman. 

LEON SU 

R. HEYMANN, ; Directors. 
Johannesburg, oth March, 1904. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1903. 


Dr. s. d. 4 s. d, 
To Capital .. 
Le 


oe oe ae ee 400,000 0 
ss Reserve Shares ee ee ae 7§,000 0 O 

325,000 © 

Share Premium Account .. a oe 131,250 0 0 


100,coo Shares issued at £2 per Share. 
25,000 Shares issued at £2 5s. per Share. 


Sundry Creditors .. ee ae 


Revenue and Expenditure Account— 
Balance .. es ae 1,192 8 


Cr. 
sd. s. d. 
By Property .. oe pe oe oe 205,145 19 © 
Goint) Shaft (half cost) es 2,590 S$ 12 
No. 3 Shaft ee 7,089 5 6 
9,679 14 
Headgear No. 2 (joint) Shaft (half cost) .. ee 4707 8 o 
Headgear No. 3 Shaft . oe ee ee oo 20,178 2 6 
— 14,878 10 6 
Machinery and Plant .. aa os ee ae 52,2 8 7 
Surface Tramways -- os oe ee oe 2,178 £ 30 
Buildings. . os oe ee ae 27,563 13 4 
Well Sinking .. oe ee ee os 124 10 © 
‘Tree Planting .. ee oe ee ee oe 45 20 
Furniture.. ee os os 349 9 3 
Live Stock and Vehicles ee ee ee es 592 10 © 
Stores on Hand.. me ie ee ae oe 8,499 13 4 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Limited— 
44 Shares, 12s. per Share paid and deposit of 
25s. per Share .. oe os ee 8r 8 o 
Insurance Premiums and Licences paid in Advance 147 0 2 
Sundry Debtors os ee ee oe oe 403 7 


Cash Account— 
Cash at Bankers oe ee oe oe ‘s 607 9 6 
Cash on Deposit es oe oe ee e+ 139,693 7 10 
Cash at Mine a oe oe ee se 333 12 10 


140,639 10 2 


£462,543 4 0 


W. ADYE, Acting Chairman. 
LEON SUTRO, Director. 
F. W. DIAMOND, Incorporated Accountant, Secretary. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books and Vouchers of the 
Company, and we certity that in our opinion the Balance Sheet is a full and fair 
Balance Sheet containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association 
and properly drawn up so to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the 
Company’s affairs on the 31st December, 1903. 

T. R. HADDON, ) 
JOHN MACKILLICAN, + Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants, } 
Johannesburg, 21st March, 1904. 
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NORTH GEDULD GOLD MINING CO. 


LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ 


REPORT, 


Covering the period from the Registration of the Company in March, 1902, to the 31st December, 1903. 


Submitted at the First Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholder: 
Johannesburg, on Wednesday, the 


s, held in the Board Room, Lancaster Buildings, Fraser Street, 
23rd March, 1904, at 12.30 p.m. 


To the Shareholders. 

GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit their First Report, together with | 
that of the General Manager, the Batance Sheet and Revenue and Expenditure 
Account, covering the period of 21 months, namely, from the 17th March, 1902, the 
date of the registration of the Company, to the 31st December, 1903. 


The mills of the two Companies, consisting of 100 stamps each, will be erected 
** back to back”” at No. 2 ( joint) Shaft and form one buiiding, but the separate 
treatment above instanced will be maintained both here and in the cyaniding and 
other processes. 


The progress made in the opening up and equipping of the mine on these lines 


PROPERTY.—Upon the registration of your Company, the agreement, dated | is detailed in the General Manager's Report, and it is perhaps hardly necessary to 


the 18th February, 1902, and mentioned in paragraph 5, section (a), of your Articles 
of Association, was adopted. Under this agreement your Company acquired from 
the Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, the mining rights, under mijnpacht ticle, 
over an area of 279 morgen 512 square roods, equal to 402°9888 mining claims, 
situated on the farm Geduld, No. 174, district Boksburg, Witwatersrand Goldfields. 


All the relative titles are in order and properly secured to your Company. 
CAPITAL.—The registered capital of 4 Company consists of 400,000 Shares 


of the nominal value of £1 each, which were on flotation dealt with in the 
following manner :— 


Issued fully paid as purchase consideration to the Geduld Pro- 
prietary Mines, Limited, ia terms of the above-mentioned 


agreement... oe “a oe 200,000 Shares 
Issued as detailed hereunder at £2 each to provide working 

capital oe oe oo o eo eo 100,009 Shares 
Held in reserve .. oe oe es ee ee os ++ 109,000 Shares 


402,000 Shares 


The Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, subscribed, under agreement, one-half 
of the working capital, taking up 50,000 Shares at £2 each. The remaining 50,00» 
Shares were offered to the Shareholders in that Company at the same rate, the 
subscription of which was guaranteed by Messrs. A. Goerz & Company, Limited, 
at the same price, who, in consideration of such guarantee, received an option at 
42 58. per share over 25,000 of the Reserve Shares of the Company for twelve 
months from the 17th March, 1902. 


This option was exercised in March, 1903, thus adding £56,250 to the funds of | 


the Company. 
The Capital of your Company at date stands therefore as follows :— 
Issued oe ee os 325,000 Shares 
In Reserve .. oe 


75,000 Shares 


Total... ee 400 000 Shares 


These Reserve Shares are available for further issue as and when required. 


FINANCIAL.—The expenditure for the period under review may be summarised 
as follows :— 


Carirat ExpeNDITURE. 
Shafts .. ee os os £t%,729 2 10 | 


Headgears ee oe 13,097 17 «4 
Machinery and Plant .. ee oe I 3 
Surface Tramways oo ee oe 2,178 9 
Buildings oe ee ee os oe oe 9,677 17 7 
Tree-planting .. ae oe oe 818 o 
Share Account—Witwatersrand Native Labour 

Association .. os ee oe Sr 8 


477,606 6 9 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT. 


Revenue— 
Interest on Deposits.. oe eo oe 
Less Expenditure— 


Mijnpacht Licences .. oe oe oe 140 0 0 
Directors’ Fees, Salaries and General Expendi- 
ture at Head Office and London, Berlin and 
Paris Branches... ws ee os 4435 3 2 
Preliminary and Legal Expenses. . 1,275 18 7 
Accident Insurance .. ee ee 9917 
5,947 19 2 
Balance to Credit carried forward .. oe 2,535 6 4 
The Cash position of your Company is as 
follows :— 
Cash at Bank and on Deposit .. 177,212 6 5§ 


Less Balance of Sundry Creditors over 
Sundry Debtors oe ee ee ee 1,174 0 10 


Leaving the sum of .. £176,038 5 7 


available on the 31st December, 1903. 


OPERATIONS.—The operations of your Company up to 31st December, rg02, 
were detailed in the Annual Report of the Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, for 
that year, copies of which were circulated amongst Shareholders of your Company, 
but it is thought desirable to recapitulate briefly in the present Report much of the 
information then given. 

The properties of this and of the Central Geduld Gold Mining Co., Ltd., will be 
worked by three main shafts, in which it is expected to strike the Van Ryn Reef 
a= average depth of 2,000 feet. These are now being sunk, and are situated as 
follows :— 


No 1 Shaft is on this Company's property. 
No. 2 (joint) Shaft, the use and cost of which will be equally shared by both Com- 
panies, is on their dividing line. 
No. 2 Shaft is on the property of the Central Geduld Gold Mining Company, 
imited. 
Provision will be made so that the ore of each Company hauled through No. 2 
(joint) Shaft will be kept entirely separate, the bins both in the headgear and in the 


| remind Shareholders that the scarcity of native labour has throughout the period 
acted as a continual impediment to rapid work. 


PLAN.—A plan is attached to the Report which shows the situation of your 
Company’s mining area, and the positions of the two shafts and the various works 
so far erected thereon. 


ELECTRIC POWER.—The Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, under agree- 
ment, will arrange for electric power to be supplied from the Rand Central Electric 
Works for all purposes where such power can be used to advantage, and the instal- 
lation is now approaching completion. The mains nave already been put down. 


MANAGEMENT.—The services of Mr. H. B. White,General Manager of the 
Proprietary Company, have been secured in the like capacity for this Cumpany, 
and your Directors wish to record their appreciation of the services rendered by him 
during the difficult period now under review 


TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT.—In terms of an agreement existing between 
the parent Company (Geduid Proprietary Mines, Limited), and Messrs. A. Goerz & 
Company, Limited, the technical management ot your Company has been entrusted 
to and accepted by that firm. 


LABOUR.—An attempt was made during the period to supply the deficiency of 
mine natives by the employment of unskilled white labour, but it was found that 
the cost of work performed in this way was considerably augmented owing to the 
higher wages paid without a corresponding increase of productive power, and the 
method had to be abandoned. 


DIRECTORS.—It will be necessary for you to appoint two Directors in the 
place of Messrs. A. Brakhanand R. H n, who retire in accordance with the 
provisions of the Articles of Association, but who are eligible and offer themselves 
for re-election. 


AUDITORS.—You are asked to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to 
fix the remuneration of the retiring Auditors, Messrs. Thos. J. Ball and C. L. 
Andersson & Co. 


A. Chairman. 
R. HEYMANN,?! 
LEON SUTRO, ) Directors. 


Johannesburg, 7th March, 1904. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1903. 


Dr. 
To Capital .. oe se on 
Less Reserve Shares ee 


Share Premium Account .. ee ee 
100,000 Shares issued at £2 per Share. 
25,000 Shares issued at £2 5s. per Share. 


Sundry Creditors .. oa 1,902 6 8 
Revenue and Expenditure Account— 
Balance oe os ae oe 2,535 6 4 
£460,687 13 0 
No. 1 Shaft oe oe £09,138 13 11 
No. 2 ( joint) Shaft (half cost) as oe oo 2,590 8 11 
11,729 2 10 
Headgear, No. 1 Shaft os ee ae oe 8,390 9 3 
Headgear, No. 2 (joint) Shaft (half cost) ee 4707 8 
— 13,097 17 4 
Machinery and Plant oe ee oe os 49,833 3 
Surface Tramways .. oe oe ee oo oe ae 2,178 9 
Buildings ee oe ee ée 9,677 17 7 
‘Tree Planting oo oo oe oe $18 0 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Limited— 
44 Shares, r2s. per Share paid and deposit 
of 25s. per Share oe se os ee 8s 8 o 
Licences paid in Advance .. 5615 7 
Sundry Debtors oe ee 671 10 3 


Cash Account— 
Cash at Bankers oo os oe oe 647 11 
Cash on Deposit oe oe 176,564 15 


A. BRAKHAN, Chairman. 
R. HEYMANN, Director. 
F. W. DIAMOND, Incorporated Accountant, Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books of the North Geduld Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, and compared same with the Vouchers and Bank 
Account, and that the above Palance-Sheet is correct and properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit a true statement of the Company's affairs as at 31st December, tg03. 


THOMAS J. BALL, ) 
C. L. ANDERSSON & Co., - Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants, )} 


shaft being divided for this purpose. 


Johannesburg, 14th March, 1904. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


WRONG SIDE OUT. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the 
* Grosvenor.’ ” [Way 5. 


DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘* With the Red Eagle.” 


THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. By 


R. JOHNSTON, Author of ‘‘ The Old Land,” &c. 


RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME: A 


Tyneside Tragedy. By AUSTIN CLARE, Author of ** By the Rise of the 
River, 
masterly novel.” —Oxtloot. 


THE SANYASI. 


By F. E. Penny, 
Author of ‘* A Mixed Marriage. 


“Some of the descriptions are superb, and the whole proportion of an enchanting 
book is altogether artistic."'— Liverpool Post. 
“* Crisp, hua.orous, and distinctly well told.” —Academy. 


THE MONEY-MAKER. By Georces 


OHNET, Author of The Ironmaster.” Translated by F. 
A fine story..... A powerful piece of tragedy.”"— Vanity Fair. 


WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By 


FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘* ‘Lhe House on the Marsh.” 
“Told in Miss Warden's test style."—Sirmingham Post. 


THE POET AND HiS GUARDIAN 


ANGEL. By SARAH TYTLER, Author ot “In Clarissa’s Days,” &c. 
An altogether delightful romance.”—Outlook. 


THE PICAROONS: A San Francisco 


Night's Entertainment. By GELETL£ BURGESS and WILL IRWIN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** A book which would have delighted the heart of Robert Louis Sieverson...... 
A thoroughly enjoyable book.’ —.)Jorning Leader. 


CONFESSIONS OF 
A JOURNALIST. 


By CHRIS HEALY. 
With a Portrait. Crown S8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE 


TERROR. By PAUL GAULOT, Author of “Love and Lovers of the 
Past.” Translated bas’. Larocue, M.A. With Iiiustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 63. 
“Not only interesting in itself, but possesses considerable value as an historical 
document. "—Glasgow Herald. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LADY IN SABLES. By G. W. Appteton. 


(May 12. 
A GREAT MAN. By Arnotp Bennett, Author 
of ** The Grand Babylon Hotel.” {May 109. 
THE COMMUNE. By Pavt and Victor Mar- 
GUERITTE. Translated by Freperic Lees. (Shortly. 
THE WHEELING LIGHT. By Fercus Hume, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” (Shortly. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
PATSEY THE OMADAUN. By M. McD. 


BODKIN, Author of ‘* Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective.’ 


V.C.: a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the 
Crimea. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


MANY WAYS OF LOVE. By Frep. WuisHaw. 


With 8 Illustrations by Warwick Gose and B. ScHUMACHER. 


WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OtipHant. With 12 


Illustrations by AkTHUR Hopkins and Hexry Woops. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Wattex Besant. 


With 8 Llustrations by Freo Pecram. 


THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker, Author 


of *‘ Diana Barrington.” With 12 Illustrations by Frev Precram. 


MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By Hersert 
W. TOMPKINS, Author of “ Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire.” 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LONDON. By Sir Water Besant. Pott 8vo. 


cloth, gilt top, 2s. net: leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. (New Volume of THE 
ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY.) 


HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE, and 


CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS. By 


R. C. LEHMANN. A New Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo. turned-in | 


cover, 1s. ; cloth, rs. 6d. (Shortly. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


‘POPULAR 6s. NOVELS 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


BINDWEED. 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT, 
Author of ** The Concert Director,” &c. 

“A very clever book with many striking points of interest...... The ‘ Bindweed ’ is 
a book tu read and to remember. —7he World, 

** A book of uncommon power and unusual merit.” — 70-day. 

“*Shows Miss blissett’s powers of construction and expression at their best.” 

Outlook. 

“Miss Blissett has produced a brilliant novel......A book which to all classes 

must be fuli of fascina:ion."—/’all Mall Gazet'e 


JEWEL: 


A Story of Christian Science. 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 


‘* A wonderfully interesting book......one cannot deny the charm and freshness of 
the book .... This «xtraordinary book.”— Queen. 

** Jewel deserves her name for being the exception she is, and the author deserves 
the success that probably will be hers for the humour and charm of her treatment 
of a siogularly fresh story...... A new departure in the way of novels.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


A LADDER OF TEARS. 


By G. COLMORE, 
Author of *‘ The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” &c. 


** A tale which Mrs. Colmore te!ls with much delicacy and impressiveness, with 
an air of culture, which will :n itself commend the work to many.” —7he Glode. 

‘* A stimulating and effective book which will commend itselt to all who call for 
real literature."—F ast Anglian Times. 

‘* A masterly piece of self-analysis."—Aderdeen Free Press. 

A strange, powerful book.” —Literary World. 

“ Uniquely interesting.” — 7 0-Day. 


INCOMPARABLE 
BELLAIRS. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘*The Bath Comedy,” ‘‘ The Star Dreamer,” &c. 
Illustrated by FRED PEGRAM. 


NEXT WEEK. 


DOROTHEA. 


A Story of the Pure in Heart. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘* God’s Fool,” ‘* My Poor Relations,” &c. 


MAGNUS SINCLAIR. 


A Border Historical Novel. 
By HOWARD PEASE. 


SHORTLY. 


SIR MORTIMER. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 
Author of ‘ Audrey,” ‘* By Order of the Company,” ‘*The Oid 
Dominion.” 


Illustrated by F. C. YOHN,. 


Constable’s 2s. 6d. Series. 


POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
FIRST VOLUME NOW KEADY. 


CARDIGAN. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘* Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Ashes of Empire,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF YORKSHIRE 
| COUNTY CRICKET 


(1833-1903). 
By Rev. R. S. HOLMES. 
With Introduction by Lord HAWKE and many Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
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